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It  all  started  because  I  thought 
that  Charley  was  his  name.  The 
walls  are  pretty  thin,  you  see,  and 
she  spoke  to  him  in  this  very  high, 
querulous  voice  that  cuts  through 
insulation  as  if  it  weren’t  there. 


"Charley,”  she’d  say,  "you  abo¬ 
minable  thing!  Get  out  of  there 
this  minute.”  Or,  "Supper’s  ready, 
come  on  Charley,  get  your  supper, 
that’s  a  lovey.”  I  didn’t  know, 
then,  that  Charley  was  the  cat. 

Now,  if  you’re  not  totally 
apathetic,  you  can  imagine  the 
hours  of  diversion  I  got  from  these 
little  glimpses  into  a  strange  and 
forbidden  world.  When  I  tired  of 
trying  to  write  —  I  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  write  my  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Vituperation  of  All  and 
Sundry  —  I’d  cross  to  the  closet 
door  with  an  Open-Sesame  tre¬ 
pidation  and  fling  it  wide.  If  they 
were  home,  the  little  alcove  would 
hum  like  some  huge,  complicated 
mechanism  warming  up.  Then  I’d 
go  back  to  my  desk,  light  a  cigar¬ 
ette,  and  wait  contentedly  for  the 
first  words.  That  closet,  contigu¬ 
ous  on  their  room  and  opening  on 
mine,  acted  for  all  the  world  like 
a  resonating  chamber.  I  had  no 
control  over  it,  of  course,  but  I 
wanted  none.  I  was  satisfied  with 
what  it  gave  me  and  wanted  no 
more.  In  fact,  I  felt  rather  guilty 
about  my  eavesdropping  at  first, 
but  consoled  myself  with  the  fact 
that  I  could  only  hear  what  was 
said  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear — 
which  of  course  placed  all  the 
responsibility  on  the  other  side  of 
the  closet.  At  night,  I  always 
closed  the  door. 

Anyway,  the  guilt,  such  as  it 
was,  eroded  pretty  quickly  as  I 
spent  less  and  less  time  staring  at 
pieces  of  paper  either  blank  or 
collaged  with  scribbled  words,  ar¬ 
rows,  and  cryptic  signs,  and  more 


and  more  time  leaning  back  with 
cigarette  smoke  hazing  my  vision, 
conjuring  up  image  after  image 
of  the  situations  in  the  room.  Most 
of  the  time,  what  I  saw  was  a  little 
guy,  crouched  foetus-like  in  a 
huge  armchair,  mumbling  fur- 
lively  to  himself  and  occasionally 
rolling  his  eyeballs  to  the  ceiling; 
or  else  he  was  paging  monotonous¬ 
ly  through  old  frayed  issues  of 
Look  and  maybe  Collier’s,  head 
bent  and  balding,  and  sometimes 
("Now  look  what  you’ve  done! 
You  wicked  thing,  you  make  me 
so  mad”)  looking  up  at  her 
through  his  eyebrows,  which 
would  be  thick  and  tufted,  with 
a  feeble  snarl.  God  only  knew 
what  mischief  a  creature  like  that 
could  get  into. 

Sometimes  Dorothy  —  that  was 
her  name  —  would  get  tender  and 
motherly.  "Come  here,  Charley,” 
she’d  say,  "come  to  mama.”  And  I 
would  see  her  reel  in  a  thin,  silken 
cord  attached  to  Charley’s  belt 
and  he  would  follow,  head  bent, 
pigeon-toed,  toddling,  to  curl  up 
beside  her.  There  were  many  other 
such  fantasies  in  which  I  lived 
when  I  lived  by  that  open  closet- 
corridor  which  nourished  me  dur¬ 
ing  those  many  months  when  I 
didn’t  know  anyone  and  couldn’t 
write  and  was  slowly  starving  to 
death  because  I  had  pledged  myself 
to  the  Great  American  Etcetera. 
But  I  told  you  that.  So  I  had  no 
regular  job,  but  I  got  some  money 
by  shoveling  snow  for  the  city, 
and  once  I  worked  in  a  drugstore 
slinging  hash,  but  that  didn’t  last 
long.  And  meanwhile  I  wrote  my 
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long,  disconnected,  incendiary 
novel.  Boy,  did  I  do  a  job  on  urban 
politics  and  drugstore  entrepren¬ 
eurs. 

But  this  isn’t  my  story.  What  I 
was  going  to  say  before  I  started 
talking  about  myself  was  that  this 
Charley- fantasy,  in  fact  the  whole 
interrelation  of  me  and  the  people 
next  door,  grew  and  grew  inside 
me  until  it  occupied  most  of  my 
thought.  And  when  I  finally  had 
to  release  it  (I’m  really  glad  I  did, 
though,  because  I  could  have  be¬ 
come  neurotic  about  it,)  when  I 
did,  it  was  like  letting  go  of  one 
of  those  carnival  helium-balloons. 
You  watch  it  go  up,  whoosh,  and, 
if  you’re  as  smart  as  I  was  when 
I  was  having  balloons  bought  for 
me  just  to  watch  them  go  whoosh, 
then  you  stand  there  with  your 
neck  craned  back,  watching  the 
balloon  shoot  dancing  up  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  you  know  that 
sometime,  somewhere  beyond  the 
limit  of  visibility,  it  will  burst 
and  will  never,  really,  reach  the 
moon.  But  you  hope  it  will  just 
the  same. 

One  day  I  was  brooding  over  a 
cheese  sandwich,  pen  in  hand,  and 
there  was,  dramatically,  a  knock 
on  the  door,  and  there  stood  my 
neighbor  —  the  male  one  —  un¬ 
recognizable  except  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  small,  smaller  than  I 
had  pictured  him.  But  he  wore 
glasses,  which  I  hadn’t  counted 
on,  and  he  had  tight  curly  hair 
worn  in  sort  of  a  crew  cut.  They 
had  just  made  coffee,  he  said,  and 
"if  we’d  known  we  didn’t  have 
any  milk,  you  know,  we  just 


wouldn’ta  had  coffee.  But  I  fig¬ 
ured  you  might  have  some  milk 
we  could  borrow.”  I  poured  out  a 
little  milk  into  a  pitcher  and  gave 
it  to  him.  Then  I  said,  "You  must 
be  Charley.  Funny,  living  next  to 
each  other  for  so  long  and  we’ve 
never  met.”  If  I  could  only  retract 
those  words,  if  only  I  could  have 
not  said  them.  The  mistaken  iden¬ 
tity  was  bad  enough,  because  I 
got  so  close  to  Lee  later  on  and  I 
wanted  him  to  know  I  liked  and 
respected  him.  But  even  besides 
that,  the  words,  the  situation  it¬ 
self,  were  so  false,  so  hollow,  that 
even  now  I  writhe  when  I  think 
about  it. 

"How’d  you  discover  that?”  he 
asked,  his  funny  blue  eyes  tilted 
quizzically  up  at  me. 

"I  hear  your  wife  talking  to  you 
all  the  time.” 

"Man,”  he  said,  "Charley’s  the 
cat.  My  name’s  Lee.”  He  laughed 
then.  "You  must  really  have  a  bad 
impression  of  me.” 

I  said  what  I  could  to  make  up 
for  the  blunder,  but  there  wasn’t 
much  to  say.  I  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  sense  of  unreality,  and  it  was 
only  due  to  his  nonchalance  and 
my  stupor  that  the  thing  was 
glossed  over.  He  asked  me  in  to 
have  coffee  with  them. 


II 


The  reason  that  I  stopped  writ¬ 
ing  there  was  that  I  find  it  so 
difficult  to  continue,  so  difficult 
to  remember  and  to  order  the 
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memories  I  do  have.  It’s  all  gone 
wrong  now,  and  I’m  very  con¬ 
fused.  I  haven’t  said  what  I  want¬ 
ed  to  say,  and  what  I  did  say  isn’t 
right.  That  is,  it  isn’t  true;  I 
haven’t  said  it  right  and  therefore 
what  I  have  said  isn’t  true. 

Maybe  it’s  this  very  confusion 
which  makes  me  continue.  I  feel 
obligated  to  put  things  right,  to 
explain  the  reality  of  my  experi¬ 
ence.  The  description  of  my  fan¬ 
tasies,  of  my  insulting  ignorance 
— I  wasn’t  blind  to  the  humor 
there,  but  suddenly,  for  no  reason, 
I  got  bogged  down  in  my  own 
emotions.  I  know  I’ve  failed,  and 
for  the  usual  reason:  I  personalize 
everything,  which  means  that  my 
own  identity  isn’t  clear. 

The  reason  I’m  continuing  is 
that  maybe  by  writing  it  I’ll  re¬ 
solve  this  confusion.  They  say  that 
catharsis  is  the  main  reason  for 
art;  I  don’t  know  about  that  — 
it  sounds  oversimplified  —  but  it’s 
worth  a  try  anyway. 

I’d  often  wondered  why  it  was 
that  I  never  heard  Charley’s  (that 
is,  Lee’s)  voice;  it  was  always 
Dorothy’s.  But  Lee  had  a  high 
voice  —  as  high  for  a  man  as 
Dorothy’s  was  for  a  woman — and 
he  murmured  rather  than  talked, 
in  that  indeterminate,  conglomer¬ 
ate  drawl  he  had  picked  up.  He 
spoke  spasmodically,  with  gestures 
as  much  as  words,  and,  curled  up 
in  the  armchair,  he  threw  out  a 
phrase  or  a  sentence  with  an  off¬ 
hand  jerk  of  his  neck.  I  usually 
had  to  watch  his  lips  when  he 
talked  or  else  I  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  understand  him. 


We  left  my  room  and  walked 
the  short  hallway  to  his. 

When  I  try  to  describe  that 
room,  I  can’t  really  say  what 
struck  me  first.  I  know  I  didn’t 
notice  the  spider  web  until  much 
later,  and  it’s  such  a  petty  thing, 
almost  unnoticeable,  actually.  But 
I’ve  had  such  trouble  with  it  that 
it’s  difficult  for  me  not  to  give  it 
a  pretty  important  place  in  the 
room. 

But,  as  I  say,  I  didn’t  notice  it 
then,  and  the  room  was  so  dark 
I  didn’t  really  get  to  notice  any¬ 
thing  at  all  in  particular.  Dorothy 
was  lying  on  the  couch  as  I  en¬ 
tered,  and  stroking  the  cat  on  her 
lap.  The  cat,  Charley,  made 
feeble  attempts  to  claw  at  her,  but 
she  cooed  at  it,  enveloping  it  in 
her  arms.  She  said  hello  but  didn’t 
look  at  me  afterwards,  and  Lee 
and  I  sat  in  the  diffuse  lamplight, 
talking.  We  didn’t  say  much  then, 
just  background  talk,  the  feint 
and  thrust  that  precedes  the 
throwing  down  of  armor.  Doro¬ 
thy  said  hardly  anything  at  all, 
except  that  she  didn’t  feel  well. 
(Leaning  forward  in  the  chair, 
Lee  said,  "'The  water’s  boiling, 
honey,  would  you  get  my  coffee?” 
"Get  it  yourself,”  Dorothy  said 
petulantly,  sweetly.  "I  don’t  want 
to  get  up.”  But  he  started  to  put 
his  shoes  on,  making  clumping 
noises  on  the  floor,  and  she  said, 
"Oh,  never  mind,”  and  she  rose 
like  a  line  arcing  through  ninety 
degrees.  "See,”  he  said,  "you  just 
got  to  know  how  to  handle 
them.”) 

In  later  conversations  I  learned 
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a  lot  about  Lee.  In  fact,  I  made  a 
pretty  careful  study  of  him,  even 
to  the  slightly  swaggering,  almost 
cowboy  walk  he  had.  I  prided  my¬ 
self  on  what  I  knew  about  him 
that  he  didn’t  tell  me. 

He  had  been  born  and  raised  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  led, 
as  I  liked  to  say,  a  very  abnormal 
childhood  occupied  mainly  with 
hunting  and  shooting  hundreds  of 
miles  down  the  river  in  home¬ 
made  kayaks.  He  told  me  about 
his  older  brother  who  had  done 
very  well  in  school  and  was  now, 
he  said,  an  electrical  engineer.  As 
for  himself,  he  had  never  liked 
school  enough  to  apply  himself.  In 
fact,  he  had  been  forced  to  leave 
college  because  of  a  nervous  break¬ 
down.  He  could  never  do  what 
had  to  be  done,  was  actually  in¬ 
capable  of  applying  himself.  In  his 
second  year,  he  got  wilder  and 
wilder  until,  at  the  climax,  he 
lived  for  a  week  in  a  waking  stu¬ 
por,  unable  to  sleep.  Then  he 
broke.  After  that,  it  was  a  series 
of  jobs  across  the  country,  then 
the  Village,  where  he  met  Dorothy 
and  finally,  here,  one  door  re¬ 
moved  from  me.  But  what  excited 
my  fascination,  rather  than  my 
admiration,  for  him  was  the  way 
he  felt  about  guns.  "It  amounts 
almos’  to  a  sexual  feeling,”  he’d 
say,  and  then  describe  the  guns  in 
his  collection,  the  guns  he  had  left 
in  Pennsylvania,  each  one  evoking 
a  different  memory.  "In  high 
school  I  wore  this  .38  in  a  shoulder 
holster,  just  for  the  hell  of  it.  Man, 
that  was  a  lot  of  fun.”  Guns  had 
always  held  a  fascination  for  me, 


probably  the  more  so  because  I 
had  never  owned  one,  never  even 
shot  one.  The  most  I  had  been 
able  to  do,  as  a  boy,  was  to  browse 
avidly  through  the  magazine  Field 
and  Stream ,  memorizing  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  genuine  German 
.22  caliber  target  pistols. 

Whenever  Lee  came  into  my 
place,  which  he  did  more  and  more 
frequently  as  time  went  on,  al¬ 
most  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
suggest  coffee.  It  seemed  as  if  that 
were  the  stabilizing  influence  — 
I  was  afraid  he’d  leave,  you  see, 
and  the  more  I  saw  of  him  the 
lonelier  I  became.  (I  thought  it 
was  strange  then  that  Dorothy 
never  visited  me,  even  with  Lee, 
but  I  know  now  that  she  feels 
strange  and  insecure  outside  of  her 
own  room.  And  this,  this  helpless¬ 
ness,  is  what  I  like  most  about 
her.) 

Once  Lee  and  I  got  pretty 
drunk  together,  and  pretty  wild, 
listening  to  his  jazz  records.  In  ex¬ 
changing  our  long,  fast  opinions 
on  the  World  and  on  Life,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  out  how  embit¬ 
tered  he  was,  how  ihediocre  he 
felt.  ("Damn,  I  wish  I  could  do 
one  thing  better  than  anybody 
else.”)  I  had  thought  that  he  was 
one  of  the  few  persons  I  had  met, 
maybe  the  only  one,  who  had  ac¬ 
cepted  himself  and  the  world,  and 
was  living  very  deeply,  very  exist¬ 
entially.  I  can’t  say  I  was  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  it’s  always  exciting  to 
find  someone  who  shares  your 
frustrations,  but  it  was  surprising 
and*  a  little  dissatisfying.  It  was 
that  night,  too,  that  he  told  me 
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that  he  and  Dorothy  were  not 
married.  But  soon  after  that  I  got 
sick  and  that  put  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  and,  to  me,  embarrassing  end 
to  the  evening.  (When  I  visited 
them,  it  was  obvious  that  Dorothy 
did  not  know  he  had  told  me.  She 
always  acted  very  wifely,  though 
sometimes  she  teased  him  about 
his  brother,  which  she  knew  made 
him  mad.  And  Lee  never  men¬ 
tioned  anything  to  me  more  than 
once;  that  is,  nothing  about  his 
past  or  himself  was  ever  repeated 
or  explained.) 

Ill 

I  don’t  remember  the  first  time 
I  saw  Dorothy  alone.  Lee  was  tak¬ 
ing  classes  at  night,  twice  a  week, 
in  psychology,  so  I  guess  it  was 
only  natural  that  I  began  drop¬ 
ping  in  to  see  her,  when  I  couldn’t 
write,  on  those  nights.  And  she 
was  so  lonely  and  seemed  so  glad 
to  have  someone  to  talk  to.  Lee 
got  out  of  work  an  hour  before 
she  did,  so  he  made  the  dinners, 
but  being  a  clerk  in  a  dry  cleaner’s 
is  very  monotonous  work,  and 
monotony  is  the  most  enervating 
thing  in  the  whole  world.  She  was 
always  glad  to  see  me,  to  be  able 
to  catharsize  (if  there  is  such  a 
word)  her  accumulated  burden. 

We  never  talked  very  much; 
not  the  way  Lee  and  I  did,  any¬ 
way.  Lee,  like  me,  had  been 
weaned  on  modern  literature,  and 
we  used  to  spend  hours  discussing 
Huxley  and  Miller  and  the  San 
Francisco  school,  on  which  we 
had  conflicting  opinions.  But  it 


seemed  as  if  Dorothy  were  from 
another  era.  She  was  older  than 
Lee,  who  was  a  year  older  than  I 
was,  (She  was  twelve  years  older, 
though  I  only  found  that  out 
later) ,  but  she  didn’t  look  it,  and 
she  certainly  didn’t  act  it.  Her  hair 
haloed  her  face,  and  her  eyes  shone 
like  smooth  stones  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  pool.  When  Charley  was 
on  her  lap,  she  reminded  me  of  an 
Egyptian  goddess. 

Sometimes  I  made  overtures  to 
Charley,  but  she  invariably  clawed 
me  with  the  cat’s  quick  one-two. 
(That  pronoun  may  have  con¬ 
fused  you,  as  it  did  me  at  first. 
But  Charley  was  named  after  a 
particularly  obnoxious  landlord 
they  had  had.)  I  shouldn’t  have 
said  invariably,  really,  because 
sometimes  Charley  was  very  nice 
to  me;  but,  then,  she  was  nice  to 
any  other  relatively  stationary  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  room.  At  these  times 
Dorothy  and  I  wouldn’t  talk 
about  Charley,  as  we  did  much  of 
the  other  time.  We’d  ignore  her. 

We  talked  desultorily,  but  some¬ 
times  she  spoke  about  the  cruelty 
of  her  first  husband,  whom  she 
had  been  forced  to  marry,  and  the 
bitchiness  of  her  in-laws.  I  never 
heard  her  speak  about  her  other 
marriages.  Or  we’d  talk  about  lit¬ 
erature.  I  had  been  through  col¬ 
lege,  so  I  could  at  least  relay  what 
I’d  heard  about  the  female  novel¬ 
ists — Austen,  the  Brontes,  etc.  — 
who  formed  the  bulk  of  her  read¬ 
ing.  And  Dorothy  Parker,  whom 
she  idolized,  I  had  read  myself. 

But  occasionally  the  conversa¬ 
tion  would  become  more  personal, 
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and  she  would  tell  me  how  much 
she  respected  me  for  striking  out 
on  my  own,  -  for  getting  away 
from  the  "family  influences”  I  had 
told  her  about.  I  was  free,  she  said, 
and  she  could  not  help  admiring 
someone  who  enjoyed  being  free. 
I  usually  became  confused  and 
inarticulate  then,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  or  at  least  until 
Lee  got  home,  I  responded  only 
when  spoken  to  and  with  conven¬ 
tionalities.  But  she  had  Charley  to 
talk  to,  also.  And  then,  I  had  a 
feeling  she  did  this  on  purpose, 
deliberately  embarrassed  me  like 
that  to  see  how  I’d  react.  But  I 
didn’t  mind,  because  she  had  a 
very  disarming  way  of  speaking. 

On  these  evenings,  when  Lee 
was  at  school,  I  always  associated 
his  arrival  with  the  beginning  of 
that  period  which  is  signified  by 
"night.”  "Evening”  and  "night” 
were  always  arbitrary  distinctions 
to  me,  but  once  Lee  had  come  in 
the  door  and  sat  in  the  chair,  so 
comfortable,  so  assured,  sleep 
began  to  tug  at  me  like  a  leashed 
dog.  I  couldn’t  bear  to  see  him  sit 
there,  grumbling  about  the  books 
he  was  supposed  to  read,  and  the 
way  the  professor  taught,  and  how 
sick  he  was  of  the  whole  rigma¬ 
role.  Sleep  then  was  an  escape. 

IV 

How  it  began  I  don’t  know,  but 
for  a  little  more  than  a  week  Lee 
stopped  coming  in,  and  the  one 
time  that  I  visited  them,  the  room 
was  unusually  bright.  All  the 
lights  were  on  and  Dorothy  was 


lying  on  the  couch,  reading.  Lee 
was  sitting  in  his  chair,  the  only 
chair  in  the  room,  fiddling  with 
the  home-made  amplifier,  and 
some  kind  of  jazz  was  blaring 
from  the  radio  speaker  he  had  it 
hooked  up  to.  Neither  of  them 
said  much,  and  no  coffee  was  of¬ 
fered,  so  I  went  back  to  my  room, 
feeling  pretty  bad.  Since  I  had 
been  unable  to  write  for  some 
time,  I  had  nothing  to  do.  I  had 
a  sandwich  and  tried  to  read,  but 
that  wouldn’t  work,  so  I  paced  up 
and  down  the  room,  from  the 
closet  to  the  wall  opposite,  and 
back.  Finally,  I  went  to  bed,  but 
I  couldn’t  sleep. 

The  next  day  I  started  hearing 
them.  I  could  hear  Lee  making 
noise  with  the  pots  and  pans  in 
the  kitchen  about  five-thirty,  and 
then  Dorothy  came  home  and 
there  was  quiet  for  a  while  and 
then  the  shouting  started.  I  didn’t 
want  to  hear  it,  because  I  had  so 
much  respect  for  Lee.  I  couldn’t 
bear  to  hear  him  talk  to  Dorothy 
like  that.  So  I  closed  the  closet 
door,  and  all  I  could  hear  was 
noise,  loud,  humming,  resonant 
noise  and  an  occasional  staccato 
voice- rapping.  My  parents  used  to 
fight  like  that,  my  father  bawling 
accusations  lcfud  and  baritone,  like 
a  gong  ringing  riot.  Then  my 
mother  would  demolish  him,  rat- 
tat-tat,  with  her  cultured  ma¬ 
chine-gun  voice.  I  never  liked  to 
hear  my  parents  fighting. 

But,  as  Dorothy  told  me,  the 
arguments  were  so  petty.  And 
what  was  behind  it  all,  what,  of 
course,  they  never  fought  about, 
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was  the  fact  that  Lee  wanted  to 
get  married  and  Dorothy  didn’t. 
You  may  think  this  is  unusual,  as 
I  did,  but  I  understand  it  now. 
Dorothy  is  so  much  more  mature 
than  Lee,  and  she  knew  that,  while 
they  might  have  an  ideal  relation¬ 
ship  now,  it  could  not  always  be 
so.  Dorothy  has  something  of  the 
mystic  about  her,  and  when  she 
feels  something,  she  won’t  think 
about  it,  she  will  deliberately  not 
think  about  it  and  she’ll  act  upon 
it.  When  I  told  her  that,  she 
laughed  and  said  that  all  carni¬ 
vores  are  mystics;  it’s  essential  to 
their  survival. 

The  fighting  went  on  for,  as  I 
said,  over  a  week.  I  stayed  in  my 
room  and  felt  sorry  for  myself 
and  tried  not  to  listen  to  what  was 
going  on  next  door.  Then  there 
was  silence  for  two  days. 

V 

I  can’t  bridge  the  gap.  And  the 
fault  is  in  the  continuity  of  ex¬ 
perience,  rather  in  the  lack  of  it. 
There  is  no  carry-over  between 
what  has  gone  before  and  what  is 
now.  All  of  the  preludes,  the  hesi¬ 
tancies,  these  never  happened, 
could  never  have  happened.  Doro¬ 
thy  and  I  have  always  been  to¬ 
gether;  our  oneness,  created  in 
time,  is  an  eternal  now. 

We  are  comfortably,  not  su¬ 
premely,  happy — and  I  think  that 
is  my  fault.  She  still  has  her  job  at 
the  cleaner’s  so  I’m  still  writing. 
I’m  writing  much  easier  now  than 
I  was  before,  but  somehow  it 


doesn’t  seem  as  good.  Or  maybe 
it’s  just  different.  When  I  show 
my  work  to  Dorothy  though,  she 
always  says  it’s  good,  but  it’s 
never  good  enough;  I  can  do  bet¬ 
ter.  The  only  time  I  hate  her  is 
when  she  says  things  like  that  —  I 
don’t  think  she  really  wants  me  to 
succeed.  But  that’s  unfair.  Doro¬ 
thy  is  a  wonderful  person,  and  if 
she  wants  me,  it’s  not  from  selfish¬ 
ness,  it’s  because  she  loves  me.  And 
she’s  helped  me  quite  a  bit  on  my 
Great  All-American  Fireball  and 
Flycatcher,  as  my  novel  is  now 
called. 

It’s  in  the  afternoons  that  I  feel 
worst,  when  I’ve  stopped  writing 
and  have  made  myself  lunch  and 
tried  to  clean  up  the  place  a  little 
bit.  I  think  it’s  that  darned  spider 
web — I’ve  knocked  it  out  of  the 
corner  of  the  ceiling  so  many 
times.  And  now  it’s  begun  to  build 
in  the  corner  right  over  my  chair. 
I  never  see  the  spider  —  I  wonder 
which  sex  it  is  that  builds  the  web. 
And  the  web  never  appears  over¬ 
night.  After  I’ve  broken  the  gluey 
stuff  and  left  it  dangling,  it  hangs 
and  shrivels  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  then,  suddenly,  there  it  will 
be  again.  I  picture  the  hairy  eight¬ 
legged  architect  of  it  all  crouching 
in  some  forgotten  corner  of  the 
room,  watching  my  futile  des¬ 
truction,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  it  contains  within  itself  an 
infinite  capacity  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

But  this  is  just  fancy.  And, 
though  I  amuse  myself  with  this 
kind  of  speculation  sometimes, 
I’m  satisfied  when  I  can  relax  in 
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the  chair  and  glance  through  my 
building  manuscript.  And  Char¬ 
ley,  the  sweet  little  bitch,  lies 
compactly  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  curled  up  in  herself, 
and  stares  at  me  through  half- 
lidded  yellow  eyes.  I  think  I  may 
be  a  little  jealous  of  Charley  be¬ 


cause  Dorothy  pays  so  much 
attention  to  her.  But  that  doesn’t 
matter.  And  if  I  really  had  to,  I 
wouldn’t  have  to  poison  her,  I 
could  take  her  on  the  bus  and  drop 
her  off  far  away  and  she’ll  always 
be  able  to  take  care  of  herself. 
There  are  a  thousand  ways  to  do  it. 


CUORE  FERITO 


Abyssmal. 

Full  with  sickening  void 
Abscess  erodes  the  Spirit. 

Will  it  inure  or  metastasize? 

In  una  smorfia  il  singhiozzo  e’l  dolor  .  .  . 

Only  Time 
Nurse  of  hurt 
Can  disentomb. 


John  Thomas  White 
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"Man!  Look  at  those  ships!” 

Three  sloops  coasted  in  the  bay. 
White  as  swans  in  the  brilliant 
sun,  they  drifted  before  the  wind, 
innocent  and  beautiful.  .  .  . 

They  were  slavers  and  Bongo 
was  glad  to  see  them.  For  the 
people  of  the  Ivory  Coast  they 
meant  rainbow  costumes  and 
whole  nights  of  dancing,  plenty 
of  rum,  bright  new  beads  —  all 
this  in  exchange  for  a  few  slaves 
seduced  from  the  interior. 

"Bongo!” 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOSEPH  TRIBBLE 
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That  would  be  his  mother  call¬ 
ing  him — fretting  no  doubt.  Hur¬ 
ry,  she’d  be  thinking,  or  you  will 
be  late  for  the  Ostrich  Plume  Ball. 
You  belong  to  the  first  family  of 
the  land — it  won’t  do  for  you  to 
be  late. 

He  wished  his  mother  wouldn’t 
fret  so.  He  knew  he  was  an  Unik- 
ki,  and  he  knew  he  had  to  go  to 
the  darned  old  Ball.  Ten  years  old 
and  he  still  had  to  cotton  up  to 
some  bull-legged  sub-deb.  Dis¬ 
gusted,  he  turned  and  ran  for 
home. 

When  about  to  burst  from  the 
confines  of  the  tangled  jungle,  he 
was  arrested  by  a  noise  on  his  left. 

"Psst!” 

Dropping  quickly,  he  drew  his 
knife  and  stole  to  the  side.  He  had 
just  started  to  part  the  long  green 
reeds  when  he  heard  a  soft  giggle. 

"Penelopoo!”  he  cried  angrily. 
"You  silly  girl!” 

A  little  girl  in  a  red  sarong 
bounced  up  and  tried  to  kiss  him. 
He  held  the  blade  against  her 
stomach  and  pushed  her  off.  She 
giggled  again. 

"You’d  never  kiss  anyone,  would 
you,  Bongo?” 

She  stood  with  her  hands  on  her 
hips,  her  head  tilted  to  one  side,  a 
sly  hint  of  laughter  in  her  huge 
brown  eyes.  Her  hair  was  in  tight 
black  braids  and  held  a  yellow 
flower  half  as  large  as  her  head. 
Her  teeth  glistened  as  she  broke 
into  a  wide  saucy  grin. 

Spreading  his  feet  apart  and 
pitching  his  voice  so  low  that  his 
throat  ached,  he  demanded  stern- 
ly,  "What  are  you  doing  away 


from  the  village?  You  know  girls 
aren’t  allowed  out  here.”  He  was 
aware  of  sounding  a  little  silly; 
the  village  was  only  three  feet 
away. 

She  stuck  out  her  tongue  in  de¬ 
fiance  and  her  eyes  derided  him  as 
she  tried  to  circle  him,  swinging 
her  thin  hips  in  mock  sophistica¬ 
tion. 

"Is  that  so,  Mr.  Smarty-pants! 
I  don’t  suppose  you’d  be  so  scru¬ 
pulous  if  Jenerfoo  Ungawa  were 
out  here.  But  of  course  she’s  been 
invited  to  the  Ostrich  Plume  Ball. 
Well,  I  didn’t  come  out  here  to 
see  if  you  would  kiss  me.  All  we 
girls  quite  agree  that  you’re  hope¬ 
less.  You’ve  no  personality,  no 
looks  ...” 

"What  do  you  want?” 

".  .  .  all  you  have  is  manners.” 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  me  what 
you  want?”  He  started  to  leave. 

Penelopoo  stopped  circling  and 
her  eyes  became  serious.  "Bongo, 
there  are  terrible  rumors  going 
around  that  the  slavers  will  take 
some  of  our  own  coastal  people 
this  time.” 

"I  am  an  Unikki.  I  am  of  the 
nobility.  My  mother’s  name  is  in 
the  social  register.  Those  slavers 
wouldn’t  dare  touch  an  Unikki!” 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and 
jogged  for  home.  In  silence  he 
walked  past  his  mother,  who  was 
squatting  in  the  living  room,  and 
went  directly  to  his  own  room 
where  he  lay  down  on  an  immac¬ 
ulate  leopard  skin  and  stared  hard 
at  the  grass  roof. 

His  mother  came  in.  "Shall  I 
pull  the  hides,  darling?  Does  the 
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sun  bother  you?  Do  you  want  to 
sleep?  Perhaps  you’d  be  fresher  for 
the  Ball.” 

"Mother,  is  it  really  true  that 
we  are  better  than  everyone  else?” 

His  mother  sat  down  beside  him 
and  stroked  his  cheek.  "There! 
There!  You’re  overheated,  darl¬ 
ing.”  She  wore  an  attractive  blue 
and  white  calico  sarong.  Her  skin 
was  clear  and  beautiful  and  she 
spoke  in  soft,  cultivated  tones 
with  no  trace  of  the  feverishness 
that  characterizes  vulgar  speech. 
The  fine  cast  of  her  head  bespoke 
intelligence;  her  every  movement, 
even  to  blinking,  was  lanquid  and 
beautiful.  She  certainly  looked 
younger  than  a  widow  of  thirty- 
five. 

"You  must  learn  not  to  express 
yourself  so  bluntly,  Bongo  dear. 
In  a  certain  sense,  you  know,  we 
are  all  equal.  Spiritually,  even 
little  Penelopoo  is  your  equal. 
She’s  nothing  socially ,  of  course, 
but  her  family  is  from  good 
wholesome  stock.” 

Bongo  sat  up  and  looked  search- 
ingly  into  his  mother’s  eyes.  "But, 
Mother,  many  of  the  lower  class 
boys  can  climb  a  tree  faster  than 
I  can,  and  Penelopoo  is  the  pret¬ 
tiest  girl  in  the  village.” 

His  mother  shook  her  head  sad¬ 
ly.  "That  child.  Why  they  gave 
her  that  silly,  affected  name  I’ll 
never  know.  What  right  has  she 
to  a  name  like  Penelopoo!  That 
won’t  get  poor  little  Penelopoo 
into  the  Ostrich  Plume  Ball.  It’s 
blood  that  matters,  darling,  blood! 
Breeding! 

"Listen,  Bongo,  I  must  tell  you 


something.  Do  you  know  how 
Penelopoo’s  father  died?  Actually 
he  died  from  alcohol,  but  just 
after  the  end  his  wife  drove  a 
stake  through  his  groin  and  said 
that  he  had  died  from  the  charge 
of  a  wounded  bull.  You  see?  The 
vulgar  ostentation  of  the  nouveau 
riche 

Bongo  looked  unconvinced  and 
a  little  sad.  His  thick  lashes 
drooped  and  he  picked  at  the 
spots  on  the  leopard  skin.  "What 
about  Christ?” 

Mrs.  Unikki  suppressed  a  sign 
of  impatience.  "Yes,  dear,  I  spoke 
to  you  about  Christ  before. 
Whether  or  not  that  charming 
story  is  true,  there  is  one  impor¬ 
tant  part  you  have  forgotten. 
Christ  was  royalty ,  Bongo — dis¬ 
possessed  royalty.  He  may  have 
been  poor  and  destitute  by  cir¬ 
cumstance,  but  he  had  a  king’s 
blood — King  David’s — flowing  in 
his  veins,  just  as  you  do.  Circum¬ 
stances  change,  Bongo,  but  blood 
remains.  Now  you  get  ready  for 

the  Ball,  young  man.” 

*  *  * 

The  Ostrich  Plume  Ball  was 
held  annually  in  a  long  grass  lodge 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  tow¬ 
ering  green  palms  and  plaintains. 
Serpentine  vines,  entangled  with 
wild,  exotic  flowers  crept  in  and 
out  of  the  trees  and  over  the  roof 
itself — flowers  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  bright  yellow,  scarlet,  Ver¬ 
million,  lavender. 

Bongo  was  dimly  aware  of  the 
fine  figure  he  cut — resplendent  in 
his  polished  bone  breastplate  with 
its  red  and  yellow  bindings — but 
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he  was  unaware  of  the  commotion 
his  entrance  caused  among  the 
girls,  especially  fat  little  Jenerfoo. 

"Hullo,  Bongo.” 

"Why,  good  evening,  Jenerfoo. 
Would  you  care  to  dance?  They’re 
doing  the  Elephant  Hunt  Stomp.” 

"Uh,  no  thanks,  Bongo.  We’re 
going  to  be  eating  pretty  soon  — 
want  to  go  out  to  the  pond  and 
throw  stuff  at  crocodiles?” 

Bongo  laughed.  "Thank  you, 
Jenerfoo,  but  my  mother  expects 
me  to  dance.” 

"Oh — uh — well,  it’s  still  pretty 
light  out  anyway.” 

He  accosted  Cynthiunga  Aku- 
ra,  whose  fourteen  little  braids 
had  always  held  a  certain  be¬ 
witching  appeal  for  him,  and 
while  his  mother  beamed,  led  her 
through  a  faultless  execution  of 
the  Stomp. 

"Psst!” 

Through  the  open  doorway  he 
could  see  Penelopoo,  encircled  by 
the  night.  She  beckoned  him.  He 
shook  his  head.  Again  she  beck¬ 
oned;  then  he  saw  her  stoop  and 
fix  something  on  the  ground.  She 
had  aligned  before  her  on  the 
ground  three  large  coconuts  and 
was  making  it  transparently  clear 
that  she  intended  using  them.  Dis¬ 
gusted,  he  made  some  excuse  to 
Cynthiunga  and  went  out. 

"Don’t  be  mad,  Bongo.” 

He  stood  apart  and  frowned. 

"Do  you  love  me,  Bongo?” 

"Don’t  talk  nonsense.  What  do 
you  want?” 

Her  big  eyes  were  very  serious. 
"The  slavers  are  going  to  raid  the 
village  tonight.” 


She  started  as  a  shadow  passed 
behind  Bongo. 

"That’s  a  pretty  tall  one,  my 
dear.”  Mrs.  Unikki  stood  in  the 
doorway.  "What  on  earth  would 
a  slave-trader  want  at  a  noble¬ 
man’s  ball?  Are  you  so  jealous  you 
would  make  up  a  story  like  that? 
Swallow  your  false  pride  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  fact  that  you  weren’t 
invited  to  the  Ball.  I  should  think, 
Penelopoo,  that  you  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  salvaging  what  little 
dignity  remains  in  you.” 

After  her  first  start,  Penelopoo 
had  grown  angry.  But  she  an¬ 
swered  very  evenly,  "I  don’t  care 
so  much  about  my  dignity  ...” 

"Sour  coconuts!” 

".  .  .  and  I  certainly  don’t  care 
what  happens  to  you  or  to  any  of 
the  sweet  little  girls  inside.  .  . 

"Oh,  pooh  pooh.” 

".  .  .  but  I  love  Bongo.” 

"Indeed?”  Mrs.  Unikki  laughed 
scornfully.  "You  speak  of  the 
noble  emotions  as  though  they 
were  yours  alone.  You  are  revolt¬ 
ing  in  your  pride.  I  suppose  you 
think  I  don’t  love  Bongo?”  Her 
voice  rose  in  a  tremor  at  the  end 
and  her  hands  shook  as  she  ges¬ 
tured  towards  her  heart. 

"I  love  him  more.” 

"You  are  insolent,  my  dear.” 

"My  love  isn’t  limited  by  exag¬ 
gerated  dignity.  Oh,  Mrs.  Unikki, 
if  your  beautiful  hut  were  on  fire, 
you  would  make  your  exit  grand¬ 
ly,  even  in  your  underwear,  and 
you  would  be  disgusted  by  an  un¬ 
gainly  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  firemen.” 
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"Come,  Bongo,  inside.  She’s 
forgotten  her  place.” 

The  boy  stood  between  them, 
torn  for  the  moment,  but  it  didn’t 
take  him  long  to  decide  he  had  to 
return  to  the  matriarchal  roof.  He 
went  back  inside. 

Penelopoo’s  eyes  brimmed  with 
tears  as  she  stood  silent  in  the 
night.  Mrs.  Unikki,  staring  at  her, 
almost  felt  a  twinge  of  pity.  Then 
she  too  went  in  and  Penelopoo  was 
left  alone.  Around  her  the  tangled 
trees  shot  up  to  heaven,  black  and 
mournful.  A  full  moon  and  the 
brightest  stars  shone  down  upon 
her,  but  they  held  no  solace.  From 
the  awful,  unfathomable  jungle 
came  the  screech  of  birds  not  yet 
settled  for  the  night,  and  she 
could  faintly  hear  a  lone  antelope 
splashing  in  the  stream. 

Suddenly  she  hated  Bongo. 

"Damned  snob.” 

*  *  * 

Hours  later,  the  festivities  had 
reached  near  hysteria.  Outside  it 
had  started  to  rain.  A  little  water 
dripped  through  the  roof  but  no 
one  seemed  to  mind.  The  dances 
became  faster  and  faster;  some  of 
the  adults  joined  in;  a  girl  was 
pinched.  Her  mother  screamed. 
One  of  the  fathers  climbed  up  the 
side  of  the  hut  and  sat  on  a  cross¬ 
beam,  grinning  and  throwing  nuts 
at  'the  musicians.  Mrs.  Unikki 
started  to  lament  the  conduct  of 
some  of  those  who  were  supposed¬ 
ly  Bongo’s  peers. 

Suddenly,  just  as  the  music 
lulled  for  a  moment,  a  girl  let  out 
an  ear-splitting  shriek.  Silence 
dropped  like  a  hammer,  smashing 


all  activity  into  motionless  frag¬ 
ments. 

Everyone  looked  towards  the 
door.  Therein  was  framed  a  giant 
of  a  man,  holding  a  cutlass  half  as 
long  as  a  ship’s  oar.  Scars  seamed 
his  face  and  weaved  their  way 
across  his  slimy  lips  and  into  his 
full,  bristling  beard.  He  grinned 
horribly. 

A  little  man  next  to  him  said, 
"Mr.  Biggs  wants  some  o’  you 
blokes  to  come  to  ’is  ball,  ’e  does. 
Shall  I  show  ’em  our  invites,  Mr. 
Biggs?” 

The  man  addressed  as  Mr.  Biggs 
stepped  inside  and  raised  his  hand 
in  signal. 

Pandemonium  broke  loose.  Wo¬ 
men  shrieked;  the  few  men  who 
brought  weapons  scrambled  for 
them,  but  in  most  cases  it  was  too 
late:  the  hall  was  surrounded. 

In  a  moment,  the  story  was 
told;  Bongo  was  captured.  The 
slavers  began  the  inevitable  pick¬ 
ing  and  choosing  —  inspecting 
teeth,  eyes,  hearing,  processing  out 
those  who  had  curvatures  of  the 
spine,  skin  diseases,  those  who 
were  too  old.  No  women  were 
taken.  *  *  * 

The  rain  pounded  down  in  tor¬ 
rents,  sluicing  off  the  grass  roofs, 
thrashing  the  rubber  leaves  and 
ferns.  The  giant  leaves  bowed  and 
scraped  like  slaves  to  Oriental 
despots  and  glistened  greenly  in 
the  wan  light. 

The  white  men  tugged  at  their 
black  captives,  lashed  them,  drove 
them  towards  the  sea.  Mr.  Biggs 
bellowed  and  sucked  for  air,  then 
bellowed  again. 
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"Into  the  boats!  Into  the  boats! 
Step  lively,  damn  you!” 

Mrs.  Unikki  stood  by  the’  sec¬ 
ond  boat  to  see  her  son  off.  She 
held  a  shawl  over  her  head  and 
was  shivering.  With  maternal 
forethought,  she  had  brought 
along  a  pair  of  primitive  galoshes. 

When  Bongo  saw  her,  he  was 
able  for  the  first  time  to  shake  off 
the  thick  harness  that  fear  had 
clamped  on  his  tongue,  and  he  ut¬ 
tered  a  weak,  frightened  animal 
cry. 

Mrs.  Unikki  turned  her  head 
away  and  wept. 

The  boy’s  eyes  started  from 
their  sockets,  sickly,  grotesquely 
red;  he  fought  and  squirmed,  half 
dragging  Biggs  with  him  until  he 
fell  at  his  mother’s  feet.  He  clawed 
at  her  legs. 

"Mother!  Mother!  Mother!” 

Mrs.  Unikki  fought  to  retain 
her  composure.  She  knew  that 
now,  of  all  times,  she  must  not 
fail  her  son.  This  was  the  climac¬ 
tic  moment  in  her  maternal  role 
and  she  would  not  fail  him.  Even 
his  first  formal  was  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  this. 

She  smiled  and  reached  down  to 
touch  his  fevered  cheek.  "Stand 
up,  my  son.” 

He  stood  shaking  in  the  rain. 

"Hold  your  head  high,  Bongo. 
Only  the  weak  are  defeated  by 
circumstance.  Wherever  these  vile 
men  carry  you,  you  in  turn  will 
carry  your  noble  blood  and  some 
day  that  nobility  will  be  recog¬ 
nized.  Here  are  your  galoshes.” 

He  stared  at  her  dumbstruck, 
unbelieving. 


Biggs  gave  one  herculean  yank 
of  the  rope  and  the  boy  was  lifted 
from  his  feet  and  into  the  boat. 
Landing  in  a  heap,  he  scratched 
his  way  up  the  side  and  tried  to 
peer  through  the  rain. 

"Cast  off!”  The  boat  began  to 
move  out. 

"You  little  fool!”  Mrs.  Unikki 
said,  "Where  do  you  think  you’re 
going?” 

Penelopoo  screamed,  "Let  me 
go!  Let  me  go!”  She  beat  at  the 
strong  arms  which  held  her.  "I’m 
coming,  Bongo!”  Choking  and 
sobbing,  she  tried  to  kick  Mrs. 
Unikki  in  the  stomach. 

"You  little  fool!  You  little  fool! 
What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

With  terrible  fierceness  Pene¬ 
lopoo  bit  down  on  Mrs.  Unikki’s 
wrist.  Then  she  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Unikki  tore  her  hair  wild¬ 
ly  and  beat  her  breasts,  shrieking, 
"It  isn’t  called  for,  Penelopoo.  It 
isn’t  called  for!” 

Turning  around  sharply,  Pene¬ 
lopoo  thumbed  her  nose  and 
crossed  her  eyes,  then  dove  into 
the  sea. 

All  her  life  she  had  been  swim¬ 
ming,  and  her  hard,  lithe  little 
body  took  the  fierce  buffets  with¬ 
out  flagging.  The  waves  crashed 
and  splintered.  The  black  and  sil¬ 
ver  whorls  tried  to  suck  her  down, 
and  in  one  swirl  of  sea  she  was 
turned  over  and  over,  now  claw¬ 
ing  the  sea  wildly,  now  wriggling 
only  a  little  like  a  dying  minnow. 

Biggs  saw  her  first,  bobbing 
along  in  the  water,  and  called  to 
his  men.  A  little  man  held  out  an 
oar  and  dragged  her  close. 
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”1  think  it’s  a  girl,”  he  said  and 
picked  up  the  gaff.  "If  it’s  a  girl, 
we’ll  throw  her  back.” 

She  fell  upon  Bongo  and  in  a 
moment  the  two  children  were 
clinging  to  each  other  in  the  pelt¬ 
ing  rain. 

"It’s  a  girl!”  the  same  obnox¬ 
ious  little  man  cried.  "Throw  her 
back!” 

For  some  time  Biggs  had  stood 
silent;  now  he  shouted,  "Leave  ’er 


alone.  I’ll  carve  the  spleen  out  ’o 
the  first  man  what  touches  ’er!” 

Biggs  was  clearly  touched.  Wet 
glistened  on  his  face  and  beard.  A 
huge  tear  dribbled  down  his  nose. 

His  men  looked  up  at  him  in 
amazement. 

"Blimey,  Biggs,”  the  little  man 
said,  "have  ye  gone  mad?  There’s 
no  market  for  girls  her  age.” 

"I  know,”  said  Biggs.  "I’m 
going  to  adopt  them  both.” 

John  Eddy 


THE  RECEPTION 

The  cool,  green  greyness 
embraced  by  the  lacy  trees 
filled  with  stillness  and  spring  smells 
was  heavy  to  my  touch 
It  lay  upon  me 
with  the  press  of  water  deep 
It  crushed  the  shells  of  myself 
Surrounded,  supported 
by  this  heavy  strength 
freed,  I  moved  with  fluid  grace 
through  the  velvet  purity 
of  this  quiet  moment 
to  find  contentment 
with  the  desperate  eagerness 
a  diver,  lungs  burning,  reaches 
the  oxygen  above. 

Gregory  M.  Dunkel 
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CUTTYSARK 


I  being  invited  and  besides  rath¬ 
er  in  need  of  a  dubious  shove  from 
the  depression  of  alone  I  found 
myself  in  the  bright  clink  of  glass¬ 
es  amidst  the  quite  sophisticated 
to  be  sure  environs  of  a  flat  in 
Myrtle  St.  cocktail  party.  I  sensed 
at  once  the  feeling  of  having  been 
dropped  into  the  valley  of  the 
children  of  art  or  what  I  mean  to 
say  is  that  this  was  a  proper  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  young  haut 
monde  of  a  supposedly  vital  city 
and  so  having  had  my  hand  wrung 
thoroughly  and  moistly  by  the 
young  hostess  who  smiled  at  me 
with  several  thousand  teeth  I  set¬ 
tled  anonymously  in  a  sensual- 
looking  wrought  iron  chair  just 
then  vacated  by  a  violin-shaped 
young  man  who  broke  eostatically 
through  the  crowd  to  greet  Janet 
whom  he  hadn’t  seen  in  eons  and 
who  embraced  him  with  notice¬ 
ably  less  ferocity  than  that  dis¬ 
played  by  the  donor  of  my  seat 


but  at  any  rate  they  dematerial- 
ized  into  an  equally  crowded  but 
much  dimmer  sideroom  arm  in 
arm  wildly  gesturing.  Having 
turned  back  to  myself  I  first 
worried  if  I  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  rub  out  the  grease  spot  on  the 
coat-tail  of  my  light  suit  and  then 
realized  that  I  was  sitting  here 
quite  alone  and  furthermore  with¬ 
out  a  drink  and  it  was  then  that  I 
pulled  myself  up  and  out  of  the 
wrought  iron  seat  and  pardoned 
myself  through  the  hard  standing 
forms  across  to  the  little  bar  in 
a  far  corner  of  the  room  only  once 
bumping  a  drink-holding  arm 
which  belonged  to  a  red- faced 
fullback  who  reluctantly  accepted 
my  apologies  in  an  unctuous 
southern  accent  and  went  back  to 
being  charmed  by  the  wasp-eyed 
young  female  who  continued 
chattering  about  the  blessedly 
simple  wine  peasants  of  southern 
France  on  last  summer’s  Grand 
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Tour.  After  four  or  five  attempts 
I  succeeded  in  grasping  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  white  starched  waistcoat 
with  a  spherical  Negro  in  it  who 
finally  granted  my  request  for  a 
Gibson  by  handing  me  a  not  so 
chilled  Manhattan  with  several 
cherries  therein.  Not  being  dis¬ 
posed  to  contradict  him  I  drained 
the  glass  and  ordered  another 
Gibson  this  time  with  exaggerated 
emphasis  on  the  drink’s  name  and 
flushed  slightly  I’m  sure  when  the 
tight  little  klatch  of  fellows  all 
apparently  cronies  who  stood 
around  the  bar  turned  in  unison 
and  gave  me  a  stare  which  seemed 
to  shout  who  is  this  Goth  at  which 
I  turned  abruptly  away  and  float¬ 
ed  into  the  more  dimly  lighted 
side-room  where  I  squinted  at  the 
prints  on  the  wall.  It  was  just  then 
that  an  extremely  well-fed  and 
cared-for  young  woman  sidled  up 
to  me  and  asked  me  didn’t  I  think 
Utrillo  was  just  fantastic  and  um 
I  said  and  did  I  ever  notice  how 
the  figures  in  his  paintings  were 
always  walking  down  streets  with 
their  backs  to  you  and  something 
about  the  artist’s  mother  which 
caused  him  to  be  a  psychoanalytic 
enigma  and  did  I  know  that  she 
was  the  mistress  of  Renoir  and 
aren’t  all  of  Beth’s  parties  just 
simply  Nirvana  and  was  I  from 
Boston  and  oh  that’s  marvelous 
until  I  finally  excused  myself  to 
visit  the  toilet  before  the  veins  on 
my  forehead  burst.  After  adjusting 
my  tie  in  the  bathroom  mirror  and 
wiping  the  oil  from  my  forehead 
I  stepped  forth  from  the  john  and 
melted  again  into  the  crowd  to  see 


how  much  longer  I  could  hold  up 
there  and  then  eased  my  way  into 
a  large  enough  circle  of  people  so 
that  my  newly  arrived  presence 
was  not  noted  and  within  this 
group  the  discourse  clanged  back 
and  forth  and  had  the  tone  that 
the  entire  scope  of  human  en¬ 
deavor  had  been  covered  up  to 
that  point  and  these  people  were 
going  on  to  contrive  even  newer 
and  more  bizarre  ways  of  looking 
at  things  and  my  head  followed 
the  discussants  back  and  forth  like 
I  was  watching  a  tennis  match 
and  when  I  became  oriented  to 
the  matter  of  conversation  I  be¬ 
gan  to  pity  one  young  chap  who 
was  apparently  trying  to  defend 
the  traditional  Judaeo-Christian 
viewpoint  of  morality*  against  a 
rawboned  twanging  youth  from 
one  of  the  old  guard  institutions 
of  learning.  This  latter  person  was 
firmly  buttressed  by  the  yes’s  and 
that’s  right’s  of  several  horsefaced 
young  things  beside  him  who 
seemed  equally  convinced  of  the 
relativity  of  ethics  and  so  the  de¬ 
bate  went  on  with  the  young 
scholastic  becoming  more  and 
more  weakened  by  his  opponent’s 
formidable  cheering  section  until 
I  finally  drifted  back  to  the  bar 
where  I  swallowed  several  drinks 
this  time  feeling  in  decided  need 
of  tranquilization.  At  this  point 
I  was  not  yet  willing  to  chalk  this 
affair  off  as  a  bad  dream  but  in  a 
little  while  the  heat  of  the  room 
and  the  lightheaded  effect  of  poor¬ 
ly  mixed  cocktails  had  me  swim¬ 
ming  in  an  inundation  of  self  pity 
rudely  bordering  on  depression 
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and  almost  at  once  I  became  acute¬ 
ly  aware  of  all  the  sounds  around 
me  and  I  found  myself  being 
bored  to  torture  by  every  voice  in 
the  room  all  at  one  time  whether 
I  liked  it  or  not  and  Brancusi  is 
a  saint  and  are  you  aware  of  the 
artist’s  responsibility  to  society 
furthermore  I’m  convinced  that 
Far  Eastern  religion  is  for  johnny- 
come-latelys  and  Dr.  Munch  told 
my  theory  instructor  and  oh  to 
hell  with  Japanese  prints  let’s  talk 
about  the  two  of  us  and  the  reason 
why  I  can  feel  the  tragedy  about 
Dylan  is  come  on  let’s  go  up  to  my 


P.M. 


T’was  brilig,  at  least  he  thought 
it  was  brilig.  In  the  cold  gray 
early  morning  light  of  the  day 
after,  the  happenings  of  a  "ye 
olde  traditional”  college  week-end 


place  this  is  vapid  and  on  and  on 
into  insanity.  The  next  thing  that 
I  became  aware  of  was  that  I  was 
being  shot  through  the  air  on  an 
elevated  subway  much  relieved 
with  my  tie  loosened  and  shirt 
open  at  the  collar  trying  to  recov¬ 
er  my  good  sense  and  trying  most 
of  all  to  forget  the  existence  of 
my  fellow  man  for  at  least  a  few 
minutes  when  the  car  squealed  to 
a  stop  at  Northampton  St.  and 
down  the  stairs  I  went  out  into 
the  air  feeling  at  least  forty  per 
cent  better. 

James  McMann 


seemed  none  too  clear,  let  alone 
reasonable.  Afterthoughts,  though, 
were  for  fools  and  dreamers.  Fris- 
bie  opened  one  bloodshot  eye  and 
tried  to  clear  his  head  of  the  more 
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dreamy  aspects  of  his  adventure. 
Frisbie  Gaylord  was  a  man  of 
fortitude.  He  was  a  big  boy  now. 
Everything  had  its  price  and  he 
was  only  picking  up  the  tab.  On 
this  bleak  morning  as  he  lay 
huddled  beneath  the  covers  in  his 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  Hoyte 
Hall,  Frisbie  pondered  the  vaga¬ 
ries  of  existence. 

Frisbie  was  definitely  not  the 
type  to  shirk  his  duty,  but  then 
since  he  made  himself  the  measure 
of  all  things,  his  sense  of  duty  was 
ill-defined.  His  first  thoughts  were 
of  the  cold  floor.  How  he  wished 
this  wretched  place  had  some  de¬ 
cent  carpeting.  The  cold  floor  led 
his  mind  straight  to  the  door  and 
down  the  long  corridor  to  the  can. 
Life  was  tough  to  face.  If  he  could 
get  this  far  the  rest  would  be  fair¬ 
ly  easy.  Trudging  down  the  hill  to 
the  cafe  was  not  something  to  look 
forward  to,  but  it  woke  a  person 
up  so  that  he  could  fall  asleep 
properly  in  first  class.  At  nine 
A.M.  who  could  stand  that 
"Stocks  and  Bonds”  bit?  He  knew 
all  about  Stocks  and  Bonds.  All 
you  do  is  buy  cheap,  sell  dear. 
With  these  assorted  ideas  milling 
around  in  his  head,  he  finally  came 
to  a  decision.  For  the  good  of  his 
constitution  and  to  prepare  for 
the  upcoming  week-end,  which 
really  was  only  four  days  off,  he 
would  cut  his  first  four  classes. 

Attaining  again  to  the  Nirva¬ 
na  of  the  sleep  world  was  not  an 
easy  matter.  The  tail  end  of  the 
last  dream  seemed  to  elude  his 
grasp  and  this  bothered  him. 
Neither  asleep  nor  awake,  Frisbie 


lay  there  in  that  uncomfortable 
middle  region  where  mind  and 
body  are  somehow  out  of  joint.  In 
his  mind  Frisbie  was  shaking 
hands,  thousands  of  hands.  In 
as  many  smoke-filled,  crowded 
rooms,  noisy  with  people,  he 
echoed  again  raucous  greetings 
and  hollow  sentiments.  The  tinkle 
of  ice  in  glasses  and  an  occasional 
shrill  laugh  still  beat  loudly  about 
his  ears.  Through  all  of  this  din, 
the  steady  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
his  chair  permeated  the  layers  of 
confusion.  The  rythmic  sound  in 
his  ear  gave  Frisbie  a  sense  of  se¬ 
curity.  If  he  only  could  shut  out 
the  other,  it  would  be  bliss  just  to 
lie  there  and  listen.  The  pull  of 
the  other  was  too  strong.  He  lay 
there  motionless  for  about  five 
minutes.  Suddenly  with  discerni¬ 
ble  effort  he  cleared  his  head, 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
flung  up  the  window.  Cursing 
weakly  under  his  breath,  as  if  the 
effort  had  sapped  the  last  of  his 
strength,  he  fell  back  onto  the 
pillow,  a  limp  bundle  of  bed¬ 
clothes  and  pallid  flesh. 

This  exertion  did  bring  quick 
results.  The  inrush  of  brisk  morn¬ 
ing  air  sent  him  shivering  back 
under  the  covers  and  drove  the 
stale,  fetid  odors  of  the  room  into 
the  corners.  Frisbie  definitely  was 
stimulated  for  the  better.  His 
mind  was  as  clear  as  was  normal. 
He  was  even  a  little  hungry  but 
the  thought  of  food  nauseated 
him,  so  he  just  lay  there  quietly, 
soaking  up  the  warmth  of  the 
blankets.  Quiet  cloaked  the  room 
until  a  little  chuckle,  which  rapid- 
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ly  set  the  mound  of  bed  linen 
quivering,  penetrated  the  stillness. 

"A  funny  guy,  that  Eastman,  a 
real  funny  guy.”  In  an  instant 
Frisbie  traveled  back  over  the  past 
forty-eight  hours,  an  immensely 
satisfactory  experience.  The  events 
of  the  past  two  days  had  definite¬ 
ly  spelled  out  for  Frisbie  the  way, 
the  road,  and  something  else 
which  he  could  not  remember.  He 
was  in,  way  in.  He  had  become 
Joe  College.  Even  now  with  the 
gorge  threatening  to  rise  again  in 
his  throat,  he  wallowed  in  this 
revelation.  Here  is  a  man  of 
strong  convictions  and  once  his 
mind  is  made  up  he  never  alters  it 
more  than  twice  in  the  same  day. 

This  approach  to  life  was  def¬ 
initely  a  new  acquisition.  Until 
very  recently  Frisbie  had  been 
what  is  termed  a  campus  clod.  He 
attended  class  as  infrequently  as 
was  feasible.  He  took  his  three 
squares  in  the  cafe.  He  sat  in  the 
Frosh  cheering  section,  and  when 
the  spirit  moved  him  he  cheered. 
All  in  all,  Frisbie  was  as  unnoticed 
as  the  ivy  on  the  walls.  He  was  a 
well-organized  organization  man. 
He  went  his  own  way  oblivious  to 
his  environment.  The  intricate 
swirl  of  events  and  the  tide  of 
ideas  rehashed,  of  course,  since  the 
time  when  the  memory  of  man 
runs  not  to  the  contrary,  had  no 
effect  on  him.  Frisbie  was  isolated. 
Frisbie  was  secure.  Frisbie  was 
happy.  This  condition  was  anathe¬ 
ma. 

Circumstances  knocked  the  first 
chink  out  of  Frisbie ’s  armour  dur¬ 
ing  the  half  time  of  the  Brinton 


game.  The  game  boded  nothing 
extraordinary.  As  usual,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  stadium.  After 
mounting  to  the  cheaper  seats  he 
croaked  in  unison  with  his  fellows. 
At  the  half,  though,  hot  dog  in 
one  hand  and  coffee  in  the  other, 
he  was  feverishly  scrambling  be¬ 
neath  the  east  stands,  back  to  his 
seat.  Suddenly  a  bolt  from  the 
blue,  manna  from  heaven,  a  pack¬ 
age  containing  several  cans  of  a 
decent  enough  malt  beverage 
clunked  on  Frisbie ’s  dome.  For  a 
moment  he  was  stunned.  Recover¬ 
ing  his  dignity,  he  swiftly  stashed 
the  brew  under  his  raincoat.  "Hey, 
Frosh,  get  that  brew  up  here 
quick.”  Frisbie  was  crestfallen, 
but  the  voice  on  high  had  the 
ringe  of  authority.  Peering  up¬ 
ward,  he  met  a  reciprocal  face 
peering  downward.  It  was  J.  Paul 
Eastman,  editor,  spokesman  for 
the  campus  weal  and  general  no¬ 
table. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  J.  Paul 
and  company,  Frisbie  and  case 
soon  presented  themselves  up¬ 
stairs.  For  once  Mr.  Eastman 
seemed  at  a  loss  for  words.  Flis 
one  penetrating  comment  for  the 
occasion  was,  "Ah!  Frosh,  the 
miracle  ingredient!”  It  seemed  to 
do.  General  laughter  and  applause 
followed  from  the  ranks,  and  Fris¬ 
bie  departed  filled  with  the  warm 
glow  of  togetherness. 

After  this  incident,  Frisbie  fol¬ 
lowed  the  career  of  J.  Paul  East¬ 
man  with  much  more  interest  in 
the  campus  rag.  Now,  Frisbie 
knew  his  leader.  But  this  newly 
discovered  knowledge  made  him 
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only  realize  more  fully  his  own 
insignificance.  His  efforts  at  beard 
growing  were  rather  futile.  The 
latest  book  meant  little  or  nothing 
to  him.  He  wanted  to  be  as  avante 
as  the  next  person.  After  all  he 
did  read  paperbacks,  at  least  those 
required  by  his  courses.  Life  for 
Frisbie  had  come  to  be  filled  with 
questions. 

A  few  weeks  slipped  by.  To 
Frisbie  they  seemed  interminable. 
The  old  complacency  was  gone. 
In  its  place  there  remained  the 
emptiness  of  a  soul  stripped  of  its 
self-esteem.  Things  were  definitely 
looking  glum.  Frisbie  was  off  his 
fodder.  Since  he  had  prepaid  his 
bill  the  cafe  was  making  money. 
The  thought  of  a  fiscal,  as  well  as 
physical,  depression  sent  him  even 
deeper  into  gloom.  No  ray  of  hope 
dared  intrude. 

All  things,  though,  come  to  him 
who  sits  and  waits,  and  Frisbie  was 
normally  sedentary,  often  supine. 
Suddenly  events  took  a  decided 
turn  for  the  better,  on  a  morning 
brilliant  with  the  sights  and  smells 
of  an  early  New  England  autumn. 
It  was  a  morning  in  which  despair 
was  definitely  out  of  character. 
Frisbie  was  out  in  the  quad  warm¬ 
ing  up  his  Mercedes.  Not  that  he 
was  going  anywhere,  but  he  al¬ 
ways  liked  things  to  be  in  good 
working  order.  The  sun  glinted 
on  the  satin  finish  and  seemed  to 
gather  in  little  pools  of  brightness 
on  the  chrome.  It  was  the  kind  of 
car  that  always  drew  a  second 
look.  This  Frisbie  liked. 

A  semi-familiar  voice  said, 
"Nice  wagon  you’ve  got  there — 


very  nice.”  Frisbie  turned.  The 
illustrious  Mr.  Eastman  was 
thoughfully  scanning  the  machine 
in  a  very  approving  manner.  "By 
the  way,  Frisbie,  old  boy,”  he  said, 
"I’ve  been  meaning  to  get  in  touch 
with  you.  The  boys  were  talking 
only  last  night.  They  said,  'When 
we  go  up  to  Adams  for  the  game 
with  Holden  we’ve  got  to  have 
that  fellow  Frisbie  along.  He’s  al¬ 
ways  good  for  a  laugh.’  I  mean — 
you  know,  he’s  a  real  ticket.  I 
won’t  take  no  for  an  answer.  See 
you  Friday,  buddy  boy.” 

Frisbie,  ego  inflated  to  about 
size  nine,  somehow  managed  to 
struggle  through  until  Friday.  It’s 
a  fairly  short  trip  up  to  Adams, 
only  about  fifty  miles.  Frisbie,  J. 
Paul  and  his  nine  friends  made  it 
easily.  The  engine  took  the  strain 
with  a  minimum  of  complaint. 
The  ride  actually  would  have  been 
quite  pleasant  except  for  the  fel¬ 
low  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  in 
the  back  seat.  He  kept  insisting 
that  it  wasn’t  fitting,  that  they 
should  bounce  the  Frosh  out  or 
at  least  he  should  be  made  to  ride 
in  the  trunk.  J.  Paul  was  quite 
firm,  however,  and  a  couple  of 
elbows  and  a  curt  shaddup  were 
enough. 

Frisbie  never  did  remember 
much  about  the  game.  He  knew 
that  they  won — a  rather  outstand¬ 
ing  occurrence  in  itself.  Hadn’t 
won  any  other  games  until  now 
this  season,  and  naturally  Frisbie’s 
knowledge  of  past  glories  was 
limited.  He  had  vague  recollec¬ 
tions  of  being  restrained  from 
dashing  onto  the  field  in  what 
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would  have  undoubtedly  been  a 
vain  attempt  to  steal  the  Holden 
mascot.  The  things  that  loomed 
largest  and  seemed  most  clear  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  happened  on  Fri¬ 
day. 

There  wasn’t  much  differentia¬ 
tion  between  parties.  There  were 
lots  of  them.  Wine,  women  and 
laxatives — all  that  jazz.  After  hit¬ 
ting  the  first  place  Frisbie  was  an 
established  party-goer.  The  first 
one  is  always  the  tough  one.  Fris- 
bie’s  party  instinct  seemed  in  top 
form — after  all  it  doesn’t  take 
much  to  bring  out  the  college  man 
in  a  person.  As  they  made  the 
grand  entrance  someone  slipped  a 
tall  frosty  one  into  Frisbie ’s  mitt. 
As  the  new  arrivals  gave  the  cattle 
the  quick  once-over,  a  tall,  skinny 
quail  who  was  obviously  trying  to 
play  the  role,  gave  him  the  eye. 
Staring  at  his  tie,  which  was  sort 
of  Frisbie-ish,  she  said,  "Is  that  a 
bib?  I  thought  most  scarves  were 
made  of  wool?”  This  set  Frisbie 
back  a  moment,  but  as  he  poured 
the  tall  frosty  one  into  her  lap,  he 
replied  in  the  gallant  manner, 
"Have  no  fear,  my  bib  is  at  your 
disposal.”  No  brawl  ensued.  Frisbie 
did  remove  the  tie.  All  turned  out 
well. 

To  smooth  things  over,  a  fellow 
wearing  dark  glasses  offered  Frisbie 
some  more  suds.  The  guy  looked 
the  type  so  Frisbie  demurred,  say¬ 
ing  he  really  preferred  imported 
beers.  This  fazed  no  one,  and  Fris¬ 
bie  soon  found  himself  holding  a 
huge  mug  containing  a  hairy  black 
liquid,  with  a  straw  head.  It  fairly 
palpitated  in  the  glass.  Some  wit 


yelled  out  to  put  it  in  an  earthen 
cup.  Everyone  had  a  good  laugh 
and  Frisbie  slowly  poured  it  down. 

Everything  looked  a  lot  more 
rosy  after  this.  Frisbie  remembered 
subsequently  giving  a  speech  on 
the  relative  merits  of  various 
drinks.  The  only  Englishmen 
worth  their  salt  were  the  members 
of  the  Guinness  family,  or  so  Fris¬ 
bie  said.  Later  he  thought  he  had 
quoted  somebody.  The  assembled 
brethren  didn’t  seem  to  recognize 
it  though,  as  he  got  a  big  laugh.  He 
vaguely  recalled  rolling  about  in 
the  leaves  on  someone’s  lawn. 
Couldn’t  be  sure,  though. 

One  of  the  next  distinct  recol¬ 
lections  was  sitting  in  a  coffee 
house.  It  must  have  been  Saturday. 
Everyone  was  quite  Beat.  Frisbie 
himself  was  drinking  a  small  cup 
of  what  appeared  to  be  brown 
mud.  His  stature  seemed  to  have 
grown  some,  for  everyone  seemed 
to  accept  him  on  equal  terms.  He 
had  the  funny  feeling  that  they 
were  no  longer  laughing  at  him 
but  with  him.  He  couldn’t  see  J. 
Paul  around  anywhere.  This  didn’t 
worry  him.  The  discussion  was 
very  intellectual  and  deep.  Frisbie 
remained  aloof.  With  a  profound 
look  upon  his  face  he  occasionally 
took  even  profounder  slurps  at  his 
little  cup  of  mud.  Once  in  a  great 
while  he  interjected  some  remark 
which  confused  a  confused  discus¬ 
sion  even  more. 

Somewhere  close  at  hand  a  door 
slammed  shut  and  recalled  Frisbie 
to  the  present.  It  was  only  his 
roommate.  Must  be  about  lunch 
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time,  Frisbie  automatically 
thought.  "How  was  it  up  at  Hol¬ 
den,  Frisb?”  The  words  echoed 
hollowly  from  the  roommate. 

With  this  the  mound  of  bed 
clothes  began  to  erupt  arms  and 
legs.  Swathed  in  his  green  blanket, 
the  latest  from  the  salons  of  Omar, 
Frisbie  began  to  lurch  toward  the 


door.  Considering  the  situation, 
the  roommate,  being  a  good  sort, 
overlooked  Frisbie’s  mumbling, 
which  among  other  things  dispar¬ 
aged  his  parentage.  Clutching  at 
the  door  handle  for  support,  Fris¬ 
bie  turned  and  said,  "Hand  me  the 
waste  basket  will  ya?  Fm  not  goin’ 
to  make  it.” 

John  McNamara 
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ALAR  UMS  AND 

(enter  poets  severally,  singing) 


EXCURSIONS 


CAROL 


It  is  December 
and  I  cry  to  see 
the  cracked 
palms  and  lips 
of  a  friend 
who  takes  my  hand 
and,  with  the  other, 
holds  fast  the  wind. 

It  is  December 
with  cries  of 
a  child  is  born  (e 
— and  I  am  tired 
of  Children’s  christmas 
(we  grown-ers  love  too) 

(O  yes,  they  will  come; 
while  I  sit  upon  a  knoll 
they  will  come  marching 

over  the  thawed  and  tattered  cloth  of  snow. 

and  they  will  say  (mouth  open) 

they  will  say 

king,  Here  is  Mercy 

with  Kindness  for  our  king, 

and  Great  Pity  to  our  king. 

O  yes,  they  will  come 
while  I  sit  upon  a  knoll 
but  they  will  not  comfort) 

It  is  December, 
sad  December; 

It  is  December  and  come  Spring  no  more, 

I  know,  I  have  seen  December  before. 

Paul  Hudon 
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STARS  AND  A  GIRL 


Lady,  the  night  has  got  us  by  the  heart. 

And  the  whole  world  is  tumbling  down. 

—Thomas  Merton 


How  the  cold  adversity  of  winter  nights 
Brings  out  the  bright  courage  of  the  stars! 

Here  where  I  breathe  amid  the  fast  and  falling  snow  of  minutes; 
Beneath  these  brimming  metaphors  of  utmost  light, 

This  curving  toss  of  stars  and  run  of  ringing  whiteness. 

Here  in  this  dark  and  hollow  drift  of  time, 

In  this  rich  rhetoric,  in  this  roll  of  night 
That  rushes  softly  toward  the  blessed  day  .  .  . 

My  Lady,  I  pause  here  in  this  imperfect  world  of  rimes, 

Under  this  tireless  whirl  of  starscape, 

In  this  world  of  forced  sounds  and  mixed  metaphors 
And  offer  you  this  jump  of  lovemost  thoughts, 

Tin-words  and  copper-concepts — hard  with  meaning. 

And  blow’  a  prayer  across  this  endless  drop  of  silver 
Against  these  shining  sacramentals  of  the  night, 

And  brood  on  you  as  bright  and  loyal  as  these  sinless  stars. 

My  music  and  my  morning 
My  grandeur  and  my  grace 
My  maiden  and  my  longing. 

You,  my  Queen,  who  have  silhouetted  me, 

Down  all  the  unaccented  virtues  of  my  life 
Through  all  the  mispronunciations  of  my  ways, 

My  misspelt  days. 

By  all  .my  long  and  periodic  prides — 

Some  thousand  venial  sins  ago. 

My  white  burning  and  eternal  beauty 
My  shining  and  my  freshness 
My  gold  and  silver. 

Who  wrote  poetry  across  my  soul, 

And  sang  in  my  heart  all  my  love  long. 

Harry  Paul  Ganley 
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LYCIDAS 


Whenever  I  think  of  Bob  Pasafume  I  shed 

a  parched  tear  for  this  child  of  failure; 

brave  and  strong  he  was,  empty  head  proud  and  erect, 

Standing  in  an  air  of  sphinxlike  quiet 

He  might  have  been  a  sage  to  look  at  him. 

We  who  knew  him  tried  to  decipher  the  mystery 
inside  his  fine  skull,  but  naturally  failed, 
finding  instead  a  maze  of  uncomplexity; 

He  could  have  been  a  popular  gladiator 
Or  one  of  the  dumb  handsome  gods  of  Sparta 
that  you  see  now  on  library  steps, 

But  he  came  too  late  for  that  or  anything  else; 

Instead  he  exists  devoid  of  laurels 

Sitting  somewhere  in  the  obscure  light  of  unhope, 

Wondering,  brooding,  waiting  for  his  never  ship  to  come. 

James  McMann 
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FOR  THE  LATE  WANDA  LANDOWSKA 


You  were  not  born.  A  comervateur 
at  Versailles  opening  a  door 
(long  closed  and  mirrored  amber) 
found  a  girl  of  eighty-odd, 
entertaining  the  ghosts  of  a  lyrick 
past. 

You  turned  and  said,  "Sir, 
your  work  of  restoration  is  dust. 

You  searched  your  books  in  vain 
while  I  kept  the  titans  of  an  age 
caged  in  silver  wire,  quick-strung 
by  Euterpe  and  closed  with  pins 
of  harpsichordal  gold. 

"Sage, 

you  will  be  dead  when  I  lead 
Corelli  and  Bach,  happily  chained 
adamantine  to  my  sapphire  car 
in  my  heavenly  triumph  baroque.” 

Andrew  Kent  McCusker 


GREEN  PARADISE 


Showy  orchid  flaunting  her  corolla 
violet-purple  tinged  with  cream, 

Russet  darts  sprinkle  the  horizon 
with  splendor 

while  sun-set  tints  with  golden  crimson, 
Gurgling  spring  suckles  the  fauna 
And  nature  worships  the  sylvan  deities 
under  the  miracle  of  moonlight, 

Lavender  clouds  over  a  scarlet  sun, 

Green  paradise  beneath  a  blue  vale. 

Vincent  M.  Cannistraro 
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REFLECTION  AT  92° 


July.  And  I  look  upon  the  east  Atlantic 
from  a  boulder  on  a  yankee  drumlin, 
wondering  at  the  deathness  of  the  tide. 

Themes,  be  thunders  of  a  coastal  squall! 
Crackle  through  those  groggy  shanks  of  surf, 
spume  up  a  liquid  twister  by  the  shock! 

That  volted  spindrift  stampede  over  ground, 
and  splay  electrics  round  and  round  and  round. 


Arthur  Byron 


THIS  TINHORN,  TIME 


Poker-faced,  Time  drew  up  a  chair  and  dealt; 

stood  pat.  When  I  called  his  bluff  that  tinhorn  pulled 

an  iron — A  bullet  locomote  from  touch 

my  cards,  which  red-specked  oblongs  jumped  skull-high 

then  dropped:  so  whirred  away  my  valentine  flush. 

His  gunning  done,  over  the  stakes  Time  showed 

his  hand — the  whole  dang  deck! — and  he  palmed  my  green. 

Time  took  me,  slicker  than  he  stalked  Jack’s  beans. 

Arthur  Byron 
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ELEGY  MINIATURE 


It  is  a  sight  to  watch  the  gathering  shroud  of  a  storm 
Frighten  the  old  men  children  and  the  nurses 
Eyes  skyward,  in  disappointed  flight  from  the  park. 
Twisted  papers  and  leaves  spin  blindly, 

Mirthless  victims  of  rude  wind  .  .  . 

Dust  in  the  eyes  brings  tears; 

And  the  worried  ice  cream  man  pedals  frantically 
His  comic  cart  disappearing  with  him  through  the  gates 
Then  (the  feeling  of  aloneness  is  sadly  beautiful) 

First  heavy  drops  spatter  on  the  dust 
And  the  steamy  smell  of  sidewalk  heat  rises; 

Things  become  shiny  —  glossed  by  rain. 

The  park  is  empty  now: 

The  old  ones  have  deserted  their  green  benches, 

And  the  brush  strokes  of  alive  perceptions 
Have  all  been  washed  away; 

A  stilled  shadow  thing  now  the  park, 

Marking  irrational  time. 


James  McMann 
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MORNING  GLORIES 


trumpetting  bluely  up  the  porch  post 
and  ascending  by  row  from  the  railing 

are  twine  contingent. 
Though  every  inch  skyward  seems 

a  proclamation  of  the  day 
dispatched  by  towering  princes 

pretending  to  be  flowers, 
this  glory  has  been  bought  with  strings  attached, 
with  paid  moments  of  humiliation  hidden 
by  green  ministry  of  leaves  and  vine 
as  magnificence  swings  glibly  on  the  strength 
of  a  queen’s  madmen  or  a  length  of  hemp 
without  anyone  having  to  tell. 

O  the  irony  of  vine  and  glory 

without  their  mean  supports 
remaining  a  green  curl  upon  the  ground 
and  dying  a  crude  cousin  to  the  pumpkin  plant. 


Ultan  Marc  Rice 
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GREENWICH  VILLAGE 


"Promenant  sur  le  ciel  des  yeux  appesantes 
Par  le  morne  regret  des  chimeres  absentes.” 

— Baudelaire 


Turn  the  dry  leaves  of  Despair, 

As  we  walk  through  the  volumes 
of 

Loneliness, 

Past  the  dark  and  lonely  lakes 
Deep  in  the  chapter  of  tears  .  .  . 

"This  hunger  is  food  enough” 

You  shall  not  hear  in  these  woods, 

The  terrible  song  that  is  love, 

Nor  the  clean  medicine  of  light 
Anointing  the  night’s  cold  sense. 

Nor  the  white  wounds  of  stars, 

Joyously  scarring  the  eyes. 

Here  where  the  fields  are  forever  grown 
And  the  springs  are  forever  dry. 

"This  drink  is  thirst  enough” 

These  are  the  tired  and  ashes 
Who  out  of  the  loom  of  fire 
Have  woven  their  pattern  of  burns 
Shed  in  the  moonless  night. 

"This  despair  is  hope  enough” 

Here  where  the  living  are  for  ever  dying 
And  only  the  dead  understand  the  living: 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
Christ  weeping  in  the  streets 
Or  white  Magdalen  at  some  nearby  bar. 

Harry  Paul  Ganley 
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DAYBREAK 

AND 

A 

V 

CANDLE-END 


In  the  time  of  transparent 
darkness,  when  the  rays  of  the 
bright  country  moon  fade  and 
yield  to  those  stronger  ones  of  an 
approaching  sun- fed  dawn,  a  man 
wandered  aimlessly  through  steep 
and  grassy  hills,  calling,  calling 
for  a  lost  child.  His  eyes  were 
glazed,  searching,  drunken.  The 
smell  of  liquor  refused  to  filter 
and  drift  unnoticeably  away  in 
the  warm  and  vibrant  air;  rather 
it  stayed  with  him,  possessively, 
filling  his  nostrils  each  time  he 
gasped  for  air. 

'Til  never,  never,  take  a  drink 
when  I  get  big.”  A  child’s  voice 
passed  by  him  on  the  wind,  the 
gentle  breeze.  He  was  transfixed 
for  that  moment,  smiling  sudden¬ 
ly,  looking  quickly  about  for  the 
speaker,  but  despair  dark  and  deep 
returned.  He  was  alone.  It  was 
only  an  echo,  the  echo  of  a  phrase 
grown  tired,  the  words  of  his 
little  son  every  Saturday  night. 

Desperately  the  man  urged  his 
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large  body  on,  up  the  defiant 
scratching  rocks  that  would  not 
help  but  only  held  back,  until  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  small  cliff. 
There  he  stood  looking  out  over 
the  vast  ocean  of  copper-grassed 
meadows,  and  more  steep-rolling 
hills.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
child,  no  sign  at  all. 

"Don’t  look  at  me  with  your 
sad  eyes,  my  old  young  little  son. 
I  have  dreamed  and  lost  .  .  .  un¬ 
derstand  and  pity,  please,  but 
don’t  hate.”  The  man  cast  out  his 
selfish  thoughts;  he  hit  his  head 
with  a  great  strong  sun-dyed 
hand,  running  his  fingers  through 
his  black  sweaty  locks  of  hair. 
How  could  a  child  forgive  or  for¬ 
get  the  sight  of  a  raging  giant  who 
struck  his  mother;  who  struck 
him  as  he  sought  to  give  the  wo¬ 
man  aid? 

He  would  not  stop  for  rest.  He 
hadn’t  stopped  since  he  left  the 
cabin,  hours  ago  when  the  dark 
shadows  of  night  had  veiled  every¬ 
thing.  His  wife  had  come  to  him, 
when  she  knew  he  was  sober 
enough  to  comprehend.  He  had 
woken  to  the  gentle  motion  of 
someone  shaking  his  heavy  shoul¬ 
ders.  He  looked  up  into  the  wor¬ 
ried  eyes  of  his  wife;  her  hair  was 
disarrayed  by  wind  and  she 
smelled  of  night  air  and  autumn 
leaves. 

"Billy’s  gone,  Jud  ...  he  ran 
off.  I  went  after  him  as  soon  as  I 
could.”  She  was  trying  not  to  cry. 

The  man  sat  up  quickly,  the 
shame  mirrored  in  his  face.  "Did 
I  hit  you  again?” 

The  woman  gripped  the  man’s 


arms;  she  could  control  her  tears 
no  longer.  "I  can’t  find  him.  Go 
get  him  .  .  .  he’s  out  there  alone. 
He’ll  get  hurt.” 

He  left  immediately.  No  more 
words  passed  between  them.  He 
called  to  the  boy  until  he  was 
without  a  voice,  but  there  was  no 
answer  save  the  sounds  of  night. 
So  he  searched  on  until  night 
passed  into  early  morning  and 
there  was  still  no  result. 

He  looked  in  all  directions  from 
the  height  where  he  stood.  He 
mopped  his  brow  with  a  great 
calico  handkerchief.  He  thought 
of  his  wife  back  at  the  cabin, 
knowing  that  she  hadn’t  slept,  or 
eaten,  or  freed  her  thoughts  from 
her  child  since  he  left. 

In  these  moments  of  medita¬ 
tion,  the  man  felt  most  deserted. 
The  faces  of  his  wife  and  child  ap¬ 
peared  before  him,  not  with  ex¬ 
pressions  of  accusation  but  of 
love,  and  the  torment  of  his  in¬ 
ability  to  reward  their  gift  dug 
into  the  very  essence  of  his  being. 
Creating  a  pain,  so  violent,  so  un¬ 
mercifully  sharp  that  only  the  un¬ 
natural  world  of  alcohol  could 
briefly  dull  its  edge.  Dull  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  would  turn 
on  those  who,  unknowingly, 
caused  his  suffering,  with  loud 
curses,  in  an  attempt  to  break  in 
some  way  their  great  and  chain¬ 
ing  love.  Just  a  few  harsh  words 
from  them,  some  small  sign  of  dis¬ 
gust  that  would  ease  his  growing 
guilt.  But  it  had  never  come;  al¬ 
ways  he  felt  their  looks  of  love, 
and  his  feeling  of  inadequacy  was 
engulfing. 
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When  his  farm  was  fertile  and 
rich  and  green  there  was  no  prob¬ 
lem  like  this.  He  and  his  wife 
worked  hard  but  without  any  re¬ 
gret,  for  the  earth  returned  abun¬ 
dantly  what  they  had  given  in  seed 
and  care.  His  business  thrived,  he 
sold  his  products:  large  golden 
ears  of  corn,  pumpkins  of  im¬ 
mense  size,  colored  with  a  shell  of 
deep  orange,  that  would  widen 
and  delight  the  eyes  of  all  the  vil¬ 
lage  children,  especially  at  Hal¬ 
loween,  when  they  would  glow 
with  their  ghostly  grins;  baskets 
of  green  beans  and  heavy  potatoes 
that  he  would  load  on  his  truck 
and  bring  to  the  market  every 
morning  when  the  season  was  at 
its  peak.  There  was  always  a  little 
extra  money;  his  home  was  seem¬ 
ing  to  become  the  realization  of 
every  youthful  dream  he  had  had. 
He  would  walk  with  his  wife 
along  the  hills  he  so  hastily  trav- 
versed  now,  and  sometimes  they 
wouldn’t  speak  for  quite  a  while, 
strolling  together  in  a  comfortable 
silence. 

He  remembered  the  night  she 
told  him  of  the  baby  they  would 
soon  have  and  he  recalled  how  he 
had  carried  his  young  son  in  his 
arms,  and  later  when  they  took 
their  walks,  until  the  boy  could 
stumble  about  on  his  own  feet, 
making  his  way  eagerly  in  the  tall 
grass  as  his  parents  watched  him 
amusedly  from  behind. 

Would  that  his  steps  were  so 
slow  now  and  that  his  anxious, 
penitent  father  could  find  him 
easily.  Coming  quickly  behind 
him  he  would  snatch  the  boy  up, 


placing  him  on  his  shoulders  and 
he  would  whisper  promises  into 
the  boy’s  ear,  promises  he  always 
intended  to  keep.  But  the  boy  was 
no  longer  slow;  like  the  wind  he 
had  moved  over  the  hills  he  knew 
so  well  and  he  left  no  trace,  for 
he  did  not  want  to  be  found. 

The  man  had  his  hate  at  last, 
the  sign  of  disgust  he  wanted  to 
invoke;  his  son  had  left  him  and 
his  wife  would  never  forgive  him 
if  he  did  not  bring  the  child  back. 
Strange,  there  was  no  release  in 
the  knowledge  of  this;  his  antici¬ 
pated  freedom  did  not  come.  In¬ 
stead  there  was  a  greater  pain  then 
he  had  ever  felt  before;  the  real¬ 
ization  of  what  a  fool  he  was,  the 
recognition  of  a  mistake  far  more 
costly  than  the  loss  of  a  flood- 
destroyed  farm  three  years  ago. 

He  had  been  ashamed  of  his  in¬ 
ability  to  feed  his  wife  and  child, 
his  failure  to  bring  back  to  life 
the  ruined  farm  land,  his  defeat 
each  time  that  he  sought  work, 
for  all  the  men  were  stricken  and 
in  a  position  similar  to  his.  They 
all  gathered  in  the  tavern  to  be¬ 
wail  their  fate,  drinking  their  way 
toward  some  approach  of  comfort 
or  acceptance  of  something  seem¬ 
ing  too  cruel  to  comprehend. 

Still  his  family  believed  in  him, 
loved  and  forgave  until  he  could 
find  an  outlet  nowhere  but  in  an 
attempt  to  destroy  their  feelings. 
It  was  only  now,  on  the  point  of  a 
strange  ironic  success  that  he  came 
to  see  what  a  ridiculous  joke  he 
was  making  of  his  life.  But  would 
he  now  be  able  to  halt  the  events 
he  had  so  blindly  put  in  motion? 
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These  drumming  thoughts  gave 
a  new  urgency  to  his  pursuit.  He 
broke  from  his  standing  position 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  ad¬ 
vanced  quickly  down  the  side, 
into  the  high  grass  of  the  spread¬ 
ing  meadow.  He  could  not  com¬ 
mand  such  an  encompassing  view 
now;  not  knowing  where  to  go  he 
decided  a  straight  course  would  be 
best.  The  sun  was  warm  now,  al¬ 
most  relentless  in  its  heat.  The 
grass  was  stiff  and  dry,  and  its 
sharp  edges  stabbed  at  his  naked 
arms.  He  discovered  only  now 
that  his  pants  were  torn  and  his 
leg  was  bleeding.  Still  he  would 
not  stop  to  cover  the  wound;  he 
raced  on  and  on  through  the  gate¬ 
like  grass  as  the  memory  of  three 
lost  years  began  to  surge  up  all 
around  him  like  a  great  accusing 
ghost. 

With  a  sharp  cry  of  relief,  then 
fear,  he  suddenly  stopped;  a  few 
feet  before  him  on  a  thorn-cov¬ 
ered  bush  hung  a  large  jagged- 
edged  remnant  of  his  little  boy’s 
plaid  shirt.  He  looked  quickly 


about  him;  there  was  no  further 
sign  of  the  child. 

He  walked  slowly  to  the  bush 
and  removed  the  fragment  of 
cloth.  With  uncommon  tender¬ 
ness  he  fingered  it  and  with  a  sober 
heart  he  acknowledged  the  justice 
sent  to  him.  His  eyes  swept  across 
the  fields.  He  did  not  deserve  to 
find  his  child.  He  had  been  a 
wastrel  of  the  worst  sort,  and  yet 
his  wife  .... 

He  was  very  weary  now,  the 
energy  of  desperation  was  gone, 
and  he  felt  vacant,  drained  of  all 
his  power.  Below  him  he  heard 
the  soft  murmur  of  water  and 
looking  down  to  the  base  of  the 
slope  on  which  he  now  stood  he 
saw  a  narrow,  flowing  stream.  In 
a  moment  he  had  moved  slowly 
down  to  its  edge  and  he  bathed  his 
face  and  neck  with  shaking  hands. 

Then  he  began  to  sob,  uncon¬ 
trollably  and  with  great  pathetic 
cries  that  rent  the  stillness  of  the 
peaceful  meadow  about  him.  A 
small  boy  in  a  torn  shirt  crept  out 
from  under  the  hutlike  branches 
of  a  fir  tree  to  watch  him. 

Peter  Dee 
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NO  TRAVELER 


It’s  usually  October  before  the 
leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  then  they 
slide  off  the  branches  quickly,  as 
though  guilty  for  having  taken  so 
long.  They  slip  into  diffident 
heaps,  and  I  walk  through  them 
with  my  hands  jammed  into  my 
coat,  scuffing  my  feet  to  lift  them 
into  the  air,  and  they  flutter  down 
again,  as  though  they  had  been 
detoured  from  a  reasonable  task. 


Sometimes  I  go  down  by  the  river 
and  sit  by  the  edge,  and  the  water 
glitters  like  the  blue  icicles  in  a 
winter  sun.  The  leaves  drift  down 
to  the  bank  in  careless  spirals,  and 
when  I  throw  my  eyes  out  of 
focus,  it  seems  that  the  earth  is  a 
vial  of  tumbling,  gentle  colors, 
suspended  in  a  bright  blue  fluid. 

But  sometimes  the  sun  catches 
the  windshield  of  a  car,  silently 
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passing  on  the  esplanade  across  the 
river,  and  a  glancing  arrow  pene¬ 
trates  my  mind  and  stabs  it  into 
focus.  Or  the  wind  brings  a  back¬ 
fire  across  the  wrinkled  water,  and 
I  wince  inside  and  think  of  another 
autumn  day,  when  the  leaves 
skidded  around  me  like  colors  on 
a  canvas  by  an  artist  gone  mad, 
and  the  noise  tore  into  my  ears  like 
chisels  into  granite. 


Then  the  wind  was  shouldered 
aside  like  a  child  in  the  way,  and 
the  leaves  were  drawn  from  the 
ground  and  centrifuged  with  a 
torrent  of  dust  and  a  belch  of  ex¬ 
haust,  and  grown  men  caressed 
creatures  of  snarling  metal  and 
called  them  loving  words.  But  this 
is  a  harsh  and  vibrant  memory,  and 
it  destroys  my  formless  dreams — I 
rise  from  the  grass  near  the  river 
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and  exercise  my  mind  to  drive  the 
thought  away.  I  do  not  scuff  the 
leaves  as  I  return  to  my  dormitory 
room — they  are  dead  now,  and  it 
would  not  be  right. 

It  is  only  when  I  am  able  to 
forget  that  scarlet  noon  in  the 
Berkshires  that  I  can  see  the  leaves 
as  vital  things,  and  I  find  the  for¬ 
getting  too  difficult  to  accomplish 
in  a  year.  The  restless  day  last 
autumn  comes  back  as  though  it 
were  happening  again,  and  it  seems 
as  though  I  can  hear  the  interrup- 
tive  ring  of  the  telephone  even 
now,  as  I  sit  by  the  window  and 
wander  through  my  mind.  I  knew 
it  was  Tony  before  I  answered, 
and  I  had  already  traveled  half  the 
distance  home  when  I  heard  his 
voice.  "  'Alio,  Ace.  Can  you  make 
it  back  for  the  week-end?” 

Now  I  stand  by  the  edge  of  the 
highway,  my  suitcase  placed  by 
my  feet,  my  arm  and  hand  sus¬ 
pended  like  a  mannequin’s  limbs 
in  the  unnatural  gesture  of  suppli¬ 
cation.  The  October  sun  cascades* 
out  of  the  sky,  and  the  dust 
thrown  by  the  passing  cars  swirls 
about  my  shoes  and  bleaches  the 
leather.  The  landscape  recedes  be¬ 
fore  my  sight,  and  the  horizon  be¬ 
comes  an  indefinite  line — all  I  can 
see  is  the  border  of  the  black  as¬ 
phalt  at  my  feet,  and  the  hard 
outlines  of  the  crushed  stone  on 
the  shoulder.  The  dust  dries  my 
mouth  and  gives  a  bitter  taste,  and 
it  is  only  by  flaying  my  mind  that 
I  am  able  to  lift  my  eyes  and  con¬ 
centrate  upon  the  discrete  patterns 
and  blended  tints  of  the  hills.  Then 
I  lose  control,  and  masses  of  unre¬ 


lated  colors  weave  before  me,  tans 
and  blues,  pale  orange  and  green, 
and  I  nearly  stumble  as  I  grope  for 
the  suitcase  and  ease  myself  down 
upon  it.  My  mind  begins  to  clear, 
and  I  want  nothing  so  much  as  a 
quart  of  cold  water,  enough  to  re¬ 
store  the  moisture  to  my  mouth 
and  rinse  the  dust  from  my  hair. 
I  feel  the  caking  dirt  upon  my 
forehead,  but  I  recognize  that  I 
was  wrong — most  of  all  I  want  to 
get  home.  I  hear  the  question  again. 
"  'Alio,  Ace.  Can  you  make  it 
back  for  the  week-end?” 

m 

A  car  flashes  by  me  almost 
noiselessly,  save  for  the  rush  of  the 
wind,  and  I  slap  my  mind  to  alert¬ 
ness,  for  I  hear  the  brakes  far 
down  the  road.  I  pick  up  my  suit¬ 
case  and  run  toward  it.  The  case 
hits  against  my  leg,  and  the  stones 
roll  and  grind  beneath  my  step,  so 
that  I  must  struggle  constantly  to 
maintain  my  balance.  The  black 
ribbon  of  the  highway  stretches 
away  from  me,  toward  the  vermil¬ 
ion  hills,  and  it  seems  that  I  will 
never  reach  the  car.  Then,  at  once, 
I  am  upon  it,  and  the  driver  leans 
across  the  seat  and  opens  the  door 
for  me.  I  throw  my  burden  into 
the  back  seat  and  collapse  into  the 
front — it  feels  good  to  regain  my 
breath.  I  can  feel  the  driver’s  eyes 
upon  me,  and  although  it  is  a  great 
effort,  I  open  mine  and  look  to¬ 
ward  him.  His  face  is  tanned,  over 
a  white,  endless  collar,  and  I  see 
that  he  is  concerned  for  me.  "Are 
you  all  right?”  he  asks,  and  his 
voice  rolls  in  from  the  distance.  I 
nod.  "Thanks  for  stopping,”  I 
answer,  "The  sun  was  getting  to 
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me.”  He  appears  to  be  satisfied  and 
puts  the  car  into  gear.  "Lean  your 
head  back  against  the  seat,”  he  ad¬ 
vises.  I  do  as  he  recommends,  and 
when  I  feel  the  cool  leather  against 
my  neck,  I  know  that  it  will  be 
all  right.  'Tm  okay,”  I  reply  and 
close  my  eyes  again.  It  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  car,  and  it  travels  so  quietly 
that  I  cannot  prove  its  motion, 
and  must  visualize  the  road  feed¬ 
ing  into  the  front  and  unrolling 
from  the  rear  bumper.  There  is  a 
manufactured  coolness,  and  a  con¬ 
stant,  uniform  breeze  slides  around 
me  and  comforts  me.  Behind  my 
eyes  the  colors  revolve  again,  but 
this  time  they  serve  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  images  which  flow 
from  my  mind,  as  though  it  were 
picking  and  choosing  from  among 
the  unnumbered  impressions  it  has 
stored. 

Yet  the  images  have  a  disor¬ 
dered  kind  of  unity — I  am  always 
with  Tony,  although  the  scene 
changes  rapidly  against  the  spin¬ 
ning  backdrop.  For  a  time  we  are 
in  the  Jaguar,  sweeping  past  slower 
cars  at  Lime  Rock,  leaning  hard 
into  a  turn,  dropping  like  a  stone 
over  the  crown  of  a  hill.  Then, 
abruptly,  we  are  in  his  garage, 
moving  like  wraiths  in  the  artifi¬ 
cial  evening  behind  the  bolted 
doors.  I  cannot  recall  my  costume 
in  these  scenes,  —  perhaps  I  do  not 
care  to  —  but  Tony  wears  spot¬ 
less  white  coveralls,  and  his  dark¬ 
ly  tanned  face  and  black  hair  ap¬ 
pear  like  an  explosion  above  the 
white  collar.  I  see  him  bend  over 
the  engine  of  the  Jaguar  with  the 
same  intentness  that  stereotyped 


surgeons  displays  in  the  movies, 
and  I  hear  the  motor  respond  like 
a  living  thing.  I  marvel  again  at 
his  sensitivity  to  its  moods,  and  I 
call  to  him,  to  ask  some  trivial 
question,  but  he  does  not  answer. 
I  am  puzzled  by  this,  and  I  call  to 
him  again,  more  urgently.  He 
straightens  up  slowly,  raising  his 
hand  to  fend  off  the  swinging 
light  bulb,  and  there  is  irritation 
in  his  eyes.  I  am  sorry  that  I  inter¬ 
rupted  him,  and  I  murmur  some¬ 
thing  which  I  cannot  hear  in  my 
dream.  His  frown  dissolves  into  a 
lop-sided  smile,  and  I  am  relieved. 
I  try  to  mimic  the  naturalness  of 
his  laugh. 

All  the  while  the  colors  revolve, 
growing  paler  and  paler.  I  stand 
by  my  door,  staring  anxiously  out 
into  the  street,  as  though  waiting 
for  someone,  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  wrong  with  this  image. 
It  does  not  belong  here,  and  I  try 
to  drive  it  away,  but  it  persists. 
My  father  brings  my  luggage  to 
the  door  and  sets  it  beside  me,  but 
I  hardly  notice.  No  one  comes, 
and  I  am  disappointed.  Yet  I  can¬ 
not  but  feel  that  this  picture 
should  not  be  here,  and  I  try  to 
understand  why,  as  I  puzzle  over 
the  sadness  that  no  one  comes.  I 
try  to  recall  if  there  is  a  race  that 
day,  or  if  I  have  offended  him, 
and  it  seems  very  important  that 
I  understand  why  he  does  not 
come.  Then  I  realize  that  this 
image  is  only  a  few  weeks  old,  and 
that  it  has  no  bearing  on  Tony. 
But  still  it  remains,  and  I  feel  that 
this  is  significant.  I  ponder  this 
feeling,  but  my  mind  rebels  at 
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these  reasonable  processes,  and  the 
colors  deepen  and  spin  more  ra¬ 
pidly.  I  fight  this  activity,  for  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  irrational,  and 
finally  I  am  able  to  relax  again,  as 
the  images  return. 

The  wheel  of  the  car  strikes  a 
chuck-hole,  and  I  sit  up  and  rub 
my  hands  over  my  eyes.  The  road 
winds  off  into  the  hills,  and  I  re¬ 
member  that  I  have  not  compared 
my  destination  with  the  driver’s. 
"Are  you  going  anywhere  near 
Jefferson?”  I  ask,  and  he  nods.  His 
voice  is  soft  and  soothing  in  the 
coolness,  "Right  through  there,” 
he  answers.  I  gaze  out  through  the 
tinted  windshield,  and  the  sun 
splatters  down  upon  the  submis¬ 
sive  road  and  forms  black,  shim¬ 
mering  pools  of  pure  heat.  I  am 
glad  to  be  sheltered  by  the  man¬ 
made  climate  in  the  car.  "Warm 
for  October,”  the  driver  remarks, 
reaching  for  a  button  to  alter  the 
angle  of  the  seat,  and  I  reply  in 
agreement.  The  motor  is  so  quiet 
that  we  seem  to  be  suspended  over 
the  asphalt,  and  the  electric  motor 
of  the  seat  whirrs  politely  in  my 
ears. 

The  afternoon  wanes,  and  the 
car  seems  to  be  moving  alone  on 
the  highway.  I  search  my  mind, 
but  I  cannot  recall  seeing  anyone 
pass  us,  in  either  direction.  I  am 
about  to  mention  this  to  the 
driver,  but  it  seems  useless,  and 
I  do  not.  Far  down  the  road  a 
hawk  dives  out  of  the  sky  and 
snatches  something  from  the  pave¬ 
ment,  lifting  off  with  it  in  his 
claws,  as  though  driven  to  com¬ 


plete  the  parabola.  I  rest  my  head 
against  the  leather  again,  but  the 
colors  slowly  replaced  each  other 
in  single  folds.  When  I  awake,  it 
is  evening,  and  we  have  reached 
the  hills. 

Jefferson  appears  suddenly,  as 
though  it  had  been  hiding  in  the 
twilight,  and  the  driver  pulls  into 
the  gas  station.  "You  can  let  me 
off  here,”  I  say,  and  thank  him  in 
the  ceremonial  words.  He  nods, 
and  I  step  out  of  the  car’s  unna¬ 
tural,  gentle  coolness  into  the 
sharp  chill  of  the  autumn  evening. 
I  get  my  bag  from  the  back  seat, 
and  I  notice  a  coin  on  the  floor  as 
I  do  so.  I  could  pick  it  up,  but  it 
would  be  discourteous  to  do  so.  I 
shut  the  door  and  head  toward 
home.  I  have  to  pull  my  coat  about 
me  to  stop  the  shivers,  but  I  do 
not  mind — it  is  good  to  be  back, 
and  to  have  the  anticipation  of 
speed  and  conflict  before  me.  I 
walk  rapidly  along  the  dim  side¬ 
walk,  scuffing  the  leaves  before 
me,  heedless  of  where  they  fall. 

II 

It  is  raining  outside  my  dorm¬ 
itory  window  now,  and  I  rouse 
myself  to  look  for  a  cigarette.  I 
feel  stiff  from  sitting  so  long  in 
one  position,  and  I  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  walk  over 
to  the  library  and  feel  the  evening 
on  my  face.  I  see  books  on  my 
roommate’s  desk,  and  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  to  him  for  not  disturbing  me. 
I  glance  aimlessly  about  the  room, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  useless  to  at- 
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tempt  study.  I  have  begun  the  re¬ 
collection  now,  and  there  is  no 
stopping  until  I  have  finished  it. 
It  carries  me  along  with  its  own 
momentum,  and  I  am  powerless 
to  stop  it.  I  know  that  I  will  have 
to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to 
study,  but  such  practical  ideas 
cannot  sway  me.  I  return  to  my 
chair  by  the  window  and  attempt 
a  new  position.  The  smoke  from 
my  cigarette  insinuates  itself 
against  the  window  pane  and  slides 
upward  toward  the  ceiling.  Out¬ 
side,  the  rectangles  of  light  from 
the  study  lamps  splash  goldly  on 
the  dampened  leaves.  The  rain 
spatters  down  upon  them  like  a 
baptism.  It  is  dark  in  the  room, 
and  I  lean  back  in  the  chair  and 
stretch  my  legs  until  I  can  rest  my 
feet  upon  the  bed.  I  kick  off  my 
loafers  to  keep  the  spread  clean, 
and  the  rough  corduroy  grates  de¬ 
licately  against  the  wool  of  my 
socks.  Down  the  road,  someone 
starts  a  car,  and  the  roar  of  the  ex¬ 
cited  engine  is  enough.  I  close  my 
eyes. 

It  is  hot  afternoon  at  Jacob’s 
ladder,  and  the  earth  is  a  segment 
of  flat  land  surrounded  by  green 
hills,  filled  to  the  brim  with  exotic 
cars,  clashing  colors,  and  muffled 
sounds.  Tony  and  I  sit  in  the  car, 
maps  and  goggles  spread  in  profes¬ 
sional  disarray  upon  the  seat  be¬ 
side  us.  The  sunlight  washes  into 
the  cockpit,  and  I  stare  out  over 
the  hood  toward  the  winding  road¬ 
way  up  the  mountain.  We  do  not 
speak — we  have  shaken  hands,  as 
we  should,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  talk.  Drivers  wander 


about,  complimenting  each  other 
upon  their  cars  and  tracing  care¬ 
ful  fingers  over  paint  and  chrome. 
They  gather  in  little  groups  and 
discuss  the  habits  of  their  cars  like 
druids  comparing  rituals.  The 
leaves  swirl  down  to  the  ground, 
unnoticed  except  when  they  fall 
into  cars  and  are  impatiently  cast 
out.  Shouts  and  backfires  compete 
for  attention,  and  half-resisting, 
half  willing,  I  am  drawn  into  this 
vital,  throbbing  world.  Men  come 
to  our  car,  and  I  find  myself  mur¬ 
muring  the  expected  words,  join¬ 
ing  in  the  conversations,  noticing 
the  proud  details  of  every  car  and 
the  flaunted  pride  of  every  driver. 
It  is  as  though  all  the  vigor  of  the 
universe  had  been  concentrated 
into  this  cauldron  below  the 
mountain,  and  lies  dormant,  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  set  free,  and  it  mocks 
aloofness. 

Then  the  force  is  unleashed,  and 
I  am  straining  against  the  wind  as 
we  hurtle  up  the  mountain,  tires 
screaming  on  the  pavement. 
Tony’s  hands  move  before  me  like 
disembodied  members,  shifting, 
steering,  shifting.  The  trees  whip 
by  as  though  possessed  of  move¬ 
ment  in  themselves,  and  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  random  collection 
of  color  now  becomes  a  flashing 
blur.  The  sky  breaks  loose  and  tips 
upon  its  axis,  and  the  sound  of  the 
engine  implodes  in  my  mind  in 
one  exalting  crescendo,  timed  and 
metered  by  the  seconds  spent  in 
shifting.  The  wind  rushes  past  my 
face  and  expands  my  cheeks, 
against  my  will,  and  when  I  look 
at  Tony,  his  jaws  are  clenched  and 
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the  tendons  in  his  neck  stand  out 
like  wires. 

Then  we  are  over  the  peak  and 
plummeting  into  the  valley,  like 
mourners  in  a  cortege  gone  ber¬ 
serk,  and  there  is  only  one  car  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  finish  line.  Tony 
down-shifts  quickly,  and  the  en¬ 
gine  bellows  in  anger.  The  car  in 
front  swerves  sharply  as  the  sound 
reaches  the  driver  above  the  roar 
of  his  own  engine  and  the  howl  of 
the  wind,  and  we  are  blocked  as 
we  try  to  pass.  "Ride  him,”  I 
shout,  to  make  myself  heard 
above  the  wind,  and  Tony  nods 
impatiently,  pushing  the  car  closer 
and  closer  to  the  swerving  leader. 
The  trunk  looms  before  me,  weav¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  before  my  eyes, 
and  the  exhilaration  of  momen¬ 
tum  takes  hold  of  me.  "Ride  him, 
ride  him,”  I  shout,  and  it  seems 
that  there  cannot  be  an  inch  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cars.  Tony  grimaces 
as  he  fights  the  wheel,  and  I  lean 
forward,  timing  the  criss-cross.  It 
is  getting  slower  now,  and  wider, 
and  I  begin  to  believe  that  we  can 
scream  through.  "Gun  it,”  I  plead, 
but  the  sound  is  lost  in  the  wind. 

Then,  as  it  seems  that  cars  and 
men  can  absorb  no  more,  a  raucous 
shriek  issues  from  the  lead  car,  and 
I  can  look  into  its  rear- view  mir¬ 
ror  and  see  the  driver  smile  as  he 
opens  the  cut-out.  Tony  hits  the 
brake  instinctively,  and  we  begin 
to  drop  back.  He  lets  the  clutch 
out  all  the  way,  for  the  instant  is 
gone,  and  the  gears  mesh  suddenly 
and  pull  us  down.  The  lead  car 
draws  away,  and  I  sink  back 
against  the  seat,  limp  with  anger 


and  exhaustion.  We  could  have 
had  him,  I  tell  myself,  we  could 
have  had  him. 

The  colors  regain  their  shape 
and  form  now,  and  the  trees  sep¬ 
arate.  We  pull  off  the  road  into 
the  parking  area,  and  the  Jag  mut¬ 
ters  quietly  in  the  shade.  "We 
could  have  had  him,”  I  muse, 
more  to  myself  than  to  Tony. 
Then  I  glance  over  at  him,  and 
see  that  he  is  resting  his  forehead 
on  his  arms  and  the  steering 
wheel,  and  although  he  speaks 
softly,  I  can  hear  him  clearly. 
"Second’s  good  enough,”  he  says. 
"At  least  for  me.”  Then  he  faces 
me,  and  his  eyes  are  like  windows 
in  an  empty,  disused  garage.  Be¬ 
neath  his  tan  the  skin  is  flushed, 
and  the  bitterness  of  his  words 
seeps  into  my  mind  and  stings  it. 
"Sorry,  sorry.”  I  glance  away.  Off 
to  the  side,  men  cluster  around 
cars,  and  the  sun  roars  down  on 
them  unnoticed.  The  leaves  spiral 
down  to  the  ground,  and  are 
trampled  underfoot,  losing  their 
color  in  the  dust. 

Almost  all  the  lights  are  off 
now,  and  only  a  few  patches  of 
gold  spray  onto  the  rain-soaked 
lawn.  The  leaves  gleam  dully  in 
the  appointed  spaces,  but  they  do 
not  fill  the  spectrum  now  —  they 
are  brown,  wet,  and  dyed  with  the 
color  of  the  earth,  and  the  rain  is 
not  a  baptism  but  a  final  benedic¬ 
tion.  They  are  part  of  the  stolid, 
lifeless  soil,  and  as  I  gaze  on  them 
I  confess  that  no  image,  anymore, 
has  any  bond  with  Tony. 

George  V.  Higgins 
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